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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


ie LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 


Telephone Nos. : For Management—‘ * UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ Erminirgs,” Lonpon, 


THE BRINSMEAD * * IGOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, *..;- 
* 900 CENTURY * 50 nngeare Sanaee, Ww. 
: x * Pi ANO CATALOGUE 44 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, #o 














10 NEW MODELS, foreign risks being undertaken. 
, NEW SCALES "WEMhaedoMae e 
on) an NEW DESIGNS, Pe oP CORRaRtS: mt 8 ents wo ere eam 
3 NEW IMPROVEMENTS, Joint Secretaries {G+ W- STEVENS. 





in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 
Free on application to 


SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd.. 115-115A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





; TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
a 18, 20, & 22 Wigmere St., London, W. NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 
STALKING CAPES. WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
pts ie HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. 
** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” Telegrams :—" Scott Adie, London.” 





NORWICH UNION . . 








IS: 
. . . . LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
MS. 
Ss Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 
iy || SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 
ue 4 Full particulars on application to 
k ’ HEAD OFFICE . «  « ,WORWICE. 





1 LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 xing 1 William eel E.C. ; 195 Piceadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 











| 3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. Cc. 
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Bath.—Oncethe Akemanchester—the “sick man’s city ”—of England, 


Bath has become one of the most popular, as it has always been one of | 


the most beautiful, of inland resorts. The cleanness of its freestone houses 
is a perpetual delight to the soot-accustomed Londoner ; its heights are 
bracing, and its social charms are not far below those of the days when 
dear Mr, and Mrs. Pepys delighted themselves with ‘ very fine ladies and 
manners pretty enough.” For amusements there are golf, boating on the 
Avon, and many beautiful walks and drives. 


Rillarney.—The Poet Laureate awards to Killarney the prize for 
natural beauty ; its ‘‘garb of grandeur and look of awe” only heighten 
by passing contrast ‘‘the sense of soft insinuating loveliness.” When 
tired of the arid August of the cities, Killarney, with its lakes and streams 
and vernal hills, brings unstinted refreshment. It will, of course, be made 
only one point in a tour which will begin probably at Dublin, and include 
some of the beauties of Wicklow and Bantry Bay. 


Llandudno. —Bathing such as few other resorts provide, golf links, 
and surroundings of exceptional interest are among the causes of Llan- 
dudno’s popularity. It is an excellent centre for excursions to Snowdon, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Llanberis, and many a famed Welsh place. 


Wlortbing,—Worthing suffered a severe check some years back 
owing to an outbreak of typhoid due, it was said, to defects in the local 
drainage and water supply. These defects have since been remedied, and 
from a sanitary point of view the town now compares with any on the South 
Coast. Asa resort for families in which there are young children it has 
long enjoyed an almost unique reputation, the sands being extensive and 
particularly safe, and the “ front ” and other thoroughfares entirely devoid of 
the heavy traffic. There is a capital pier upon which band performances 
are given daily, and excursions may be made to Arundel, Goring Woods, 
Littlehampton, and the Tarring fig orchards. 






Lowestott.—Lowestoft is the most easterly town in England. It is. 
also a very pleasant holiday resort. Of old it was as popular, almost, as 
Margate is to-day, and figured regularly in the pages of Punch as Sand- 
bath. Latterly it has become the chosen haunt of the middle-class 
family, as well as of yachting parties, for whose craft there is special 
accommodation. Close at hand are the Gunton Cliffs, golf links, and 
the Broads, 


Horth Berwick.—This ancient fishing-town has attained to the 
distinction of the Brighton of Scotland. Instead, however, of a pier and 
a band it provides golf in its most attractive form. Votaries from every 
quarter of the globe crowd its historic links. The sea-views are delightful, 
a striking object being the famous Bass Rock, with its myriads of sea- 
fowl. Cyclists find many attractions in the surrounding district, and the 
place is a paradise for those who love yachting. The hotels are of all 
classes, and commodious private lodgings are plentiful. The golf, how- 
ever, overshadows all else. Here Mr. Arthur Balfour, whose mansion is 
in the neighbourhood, takes his best-enjoyed holiday. Along the Lothian 
Coast lie many other scarcely less famous golf links, such as Gullane, 
Muirfield, Luffness, and Archerfield, all within an easy ride or drive. In 
no other place can the golfer pamper himself with such variety of enjoy. 
ment and scenery. 


Wbitby.—Whitby has been described as ‘* the less spoilt gem of the 
Yorkshire coast.” In addition to offering the visitor the advantages of 
quiet, charming scenery and interesting associations, it forms a convenient 
base from which to visit some of the prettiest spots along the Yorkshire 
coast, including Mulgrave Castle, Robin Hood’s Bay, Runswick, Hay- 
burn Wyke, and Scalby Mills. The neighbourhood of Robin Hood’s 
Bay is a great resort of artists, and near Whitby Station (West Cliff) there 
are good golf links. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 





DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. 


Charming Scenery, 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
; Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxe, M.D., says: ‘‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 








_ BARMOUTH.—ROYE’S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 








a, = Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 


Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. on 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
tetms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
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BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


position. 
cuisine, 


facing sea, central 
First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 

S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea-view,. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. ‘Tariff on application. 


GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 108, 6d. ; 300 ft, above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England. Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en pension for winter months. Ratirely under new 
management.~ M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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CivinisEp Wor.p.—What weather we're having ! 
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(Montreal Star. 


Dear me, 
That thermometer’s been on the spree ; 
It’s rising and falling 
Are simply appalling ; 
It beats all I ever did see! 


The Outlook 


Joun BuLt.—-I say, you know; really, you know, 
This business is frightfully slow ; 
We’ve plenty to do, 
But we’re waiting for you : 
Now, why don’t you get up and go? 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 





SCOTLAND, 


Vid Settle and Carlisle. 





G* The ‘‘MOST INTERESTING ROUTE,” 


Through the LOVELY VALLEYS of the RIBBLE and EDEN; 


By the HOME and HAUNTS of SIR WALTER SCOTT; 
The LAND OF BURNS; 
And over the FORTH BRIDGE, &c., &e. 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE, 


August and September, 1900. 





| WEEKDAYS. SUNDAYS, 

| 

i eT) $ de 
LONDON | am, a.m. p.m. am. p.m. p.m.'pm.'p.m_ p.m. /p.m, 

_ (St. Pancras)..dep| 515 10 30} .. 10 40 2109 15 .. 10 0,9 18100 
Leicester OTT TITTY »| 722 12 30 12 30 3 4OIE 3411 34 oo [Et 341r 34 
Nottingham....++++ ” 7 35 12 32 I mr 4 37% 30 ‘12 30,1 4012 30 
Chesterfield .......- »| 855 135) «+ | 2 56 452 «we |t2 162 1512 44 1 15 
| ere ss 8 45 12 44] «+ | 219 § 40 oe (32 45| «. \t2 2582 2 
eT |ro 2010 35 155 250 «+ 633 «+ | ¥ 10 2 20 1 10 2 20 
Bradford ....004. ee 99 [TO 1010 38 x §5| 2 50 6 3 o | 2 38] oo | & 28] = 85 
Manchester ....++.. » | 9 3510 O © 45 2 2 5 45, ++ |12 55| o- |r2 5512 55 
Liverpool .. TTT Ty » | 9 3519 55 1 35 2 20 5 13 ++ |12 45 oo |12 4512 44 
CURIS occ ccc c MEF £ 5 1 15 450 5 490 § 50 8 55 4 35 425 4 45 4 10 4 45 
AYE ceccseesceenes o | ec 14 OF $2) oe [88 32 7028 7028 .. | 7 28 
Giascow(St.Enoch) ,,| .. | 4 0735 « os [18 25 7015, 7035) «- | 735 
STEENOCK oe ee sevens oo} c« | sige 8 6 .. ++ 0218 «. | 8617 8617) .. | 8 17 
Epinsurcu (Wav.) ,,/ 3 55| +» | +» 8 21 8 2841 29 6044 6 58 . 6 43) 0 
TOD cecccccce ae ° 5 5) oe (SIAS5S 205, .. ltr 55 

Fort William a os oe ° oh = mass As 12 oo 
Perth ) -_ 10 | 6 BC] oe | os [10 3220 32 8055 805s, .. | 855 oe 
Dundee = op | 6 88] oe 10 5110 51 «oe 8055 8655 .. | 85 


Aberdeen f Forth | * | 8 eo 


Bridge 1oGso1ofso .. j10 5 


1B50 1£50| ..° | 1 5 s 


. * 12 5012 50 
Inverness } » t1P30 -- +» | 5Ato sAr0 
Stranraer(forBelfast) ,, «+ 15308 7 .. a 





A- Sundays excepted. _B—On Saturdays arrives Greenock at 6.0p.m, C—On 
Sundays arrives !ater. D—Will Apply until August roth inclusive only. E—Arrives 
1.30 p.m. on Sundays. F—Passengers from Leicester arrive Carlisle 4.15 a.m. 

* Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh. + Corridor Train, London to Glasgow. 

§ New Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh, with First Class Sleeping Carriage. 

* ® New Luxurious Sleeping Carriage, London to Glasgow. 

SH For Services to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of 
Man, Treland, The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts on and 


in connection with the Midland Railway, see the Company's Time-Tables and other 
Publications, 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, &c. 


New Corridor Trains with Dining Cars (rst and 3rd Class) and New Sleeping ‘Cars 
are now running on the Express Services between London (St. Pancras).and Glasgow 


(St. Enoch) and Edinburgh (Waverley). 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

An IMPROVED SERVICE, with THROUGH CARRIAGES, is now afforded 

from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 
DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 

A Daylight Service throughout will be given during August, leaving London 
(St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., and reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 
; TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 

Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains frcm and to London (St. 


Pancras). 
Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 


| application. 


Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Express Trains 
from London (St. Paneras) at a prepaid charge of 6d. each. cf 
SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 
Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service; also Tourist Programmes, Illustrated 
Guides, &c., may be had on application at all MIDLAND Stations and Agencies. 
. GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
415 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 

Inc rated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscri Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 S' of £18 
xss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 
ene, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

hlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, Winburg. 
East Africa: Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp or Directors.—W. Fieming Blaine Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 
. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esg. 
. T. Smith, Fsq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 

Amounts of £5 and--upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
= One Month's s 8 os 


Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. 
For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, Manager, 


Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817, 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 

£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial agents ot the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 


HOULDER BROTHERS & (O., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvinGpEaNn GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, emplo i 
the above trades, have excellent mmameialion ‘or on 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), plano, retrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
ric light, &c. Dining saioons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company 
46 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


tq War Street, Liverpool, 














Tons. 
EvstrRee GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


‘BLACK WHITE 





JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. rue QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 





SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
?GREEK 
(via Las Palmas) ........s0008 ° — Aug. 15 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ....+++0+6 evccece _ Aug. 18 
tGERMAN 
(via Teneriffe) ........e00 eooe Aug. 17. Aug. 18 
SKENMORE 
= Aug. 18 — 
*SAXON 
(via Madeira) ......see0ee eeee — Aug. 25 
+GASCON 
(via Las Palmas)......++ee000. Aug. 24 Aug. 25 


* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer, 

3 Beira Steamer. § Extra Steamer. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 





Within, London, E.C. 
OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 


( > P * R «= WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 





30 Gordon treet, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyvo, Buenos Ayres, 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 


42 Pits Street Sydney, N.S.W. 


Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 





YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 


| 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, ' 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c¢ 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 


—_— 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Darban, East London, Francis Towa 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency in America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880 











1,500,000 
00,000 


Paid-up Capital ......+++s eecces 
Reserve Fund ......++++00+ eeeee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
LTD. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


Extension of Cape Government ystem. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 








| Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
| £18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd 
| Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
| Steamer (5,951 miles), 7 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechu. xaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, FF. JONES, Secretory. 


Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL 


(By Liruocrapuic Process). 
ANDREW REID & CO., Limited, 
Specialists in Pictorial Advertisirg. 


Orricrs: 
s0 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE- 
London Office—24 Cullum Street, E.C, 
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NOTES 
BEBE 
La Betie France. “A bas les Anglais! Conspues les 
Anglais! Bétes, polissons, cochons /” 
Joun Butt. ‘‘ Whatever is the matter, my dear?” 


La BetLe France. ‘ Well, there’s Fashoda and—the 
poor Boers—and—and—you don't come to my Exhibition!” 


Tue Nineteenth Century for the current month gives 
Prominence to a symposium on the substitution of 
“ordinary business principles” for red-tape methods in 
Government administration. This is a subject upon 
which, at various times, Zhe Oudélook has had much to 
say. We think, however, that no good end is likely to be 
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served by seeking for any scientifically accurate definition 
of the term ‘‘ ordinary business principles.” The objects 
of departmental government and commercial undertakings 
are entirely different. The essential point in commercial 
affairs is that the desire for gain causes every detail of 
organisation to be closely scrutinised. Self interest 
secures the adoption of rigid economy in effort ; and by 
process of experience there is discovered the most direct 
and simplest means to the end in view. The processes of 
business are only common sense applied to a definite 
end, and that end is gain. Where gain is not the 
end in view this common sense is replaced by the 
thousand heedless and cumbersome devices of the 
indolent individual. What is wanted, therefore, in 
Government administration is some incentive which shall 
operate as strongly as the hoped-for profit of commerce. 
When a Government department has to buy hay, boots, 
cordite, beef, and biscuits, ‘‘ business principles ” require 
that the officials charged with the purchase shall be moved 
on their side of the bargain by a personal spirit as keen 
as is the desire for gain that actuates the business man 
from whom they are buying. In some way or another the 
man and his office must be tried by results. At present 
he is not so tried. He is but an item in a huge routine of 
paper contracts, tenders, standards, inspections, into which 
the inspiration of personal emulation or high duty has 
never been breathed. The routine of departmental 
administration not only does not encourage this spirit of 
high responsibility—it crushes it out. The task of the 
future is to create that spirit ; for every failure to act up 
to it there ought to be some official correlative of the busi- 
ness man’s monetary loss and bankruptcy. Indolence, 
heedlessness, incompetency should be weeded out of the 
official administrative world as inevitably as it falls out of 
the ranks in commercial life. And who shall establish this 
high ideal, this sense of official honour, to take the place 
of the commercial man’s profit? The task ought not to 
be impossib!e. 


Tue scandalous failure to provide the forces under 
General Rundle with supplies seems due not to the absence 
of ‘ordinary business principles,” but to the want of 
ordinary common sense. When all difficulties of transport 
and communication have been taken into account, it 
becomes clear from the statements of the correspondents 
on the spot either that there has been official neglect, 
almost criminal in degree, or that nobody in authority 
considers himself empowered to interfere. The troops 
whom General Rundle has led to victory have had to 
endure every hardship of hunger, thirst, and raggedness. 
They have endured it bravely and without murmur, in the 
belief that their privations were unavoidable. The letter 
from one of the men which we print in another column 
is eloquent testimony to the nature and extent of the 
hardships, and the fine spirit in which they were borne. 
All the more bitter and humiliating is the thought that 
this trial of the soldiers’ endurance and loyalty was entirely 
gratuitous. It seems to be beyond all question that the 
food, clothing, and comforts which should have been at 
General Rundle’s disposal were lying at the base, on 
the quay, in the store, or in some other official 
hole or corner, unpacked and maybe rotting, because it 
was nobody’s business to forward them or find out where 
they were wanted. For failure like that a commercial 
man would suffer severe monetary loss. This defect 
would sting him in the pocket, and he would learn to be a 
better business man by the costly experience. To the 
person of ‘‘ ordinary business principles ” it seems strange 
that there is no head of department to go down the long 
list of officials charged with the forwarding and apportion- 
ing of military supplies, and laying his finger on the man 
who is at fault, say to him: Sir, it was your duty to see 
that these stores were forwarded to General Rundle's 
m2n, who, you knew, were sore in need of them: why did 
you not perform it? As it is, no official will be blamed, 
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none will feel humiliated, none will suffer a pennyworth 
in promotion or repute. The whole affair is the defect of 
a soulless routine, and a soulless routine inquires into it, 
and reports. 


WE have no sympathy with the breaking up of meet- 
ings by opponents. The more extreme the opinions of 
speakers and promoters the more should they be allowed 
free vent. Chiefly for the reason that, in the absence of 
Opposition, noxious opinions lose their harmfulness and 
noisy folly fails of its intended effect. We are free to 
admit, however, that the appeals of the Africander deputa- 
tion now making a tour through the provincial towns 
strains tolerance to the breaking point. At Blackburn, 
on Wednesday, the four delegates from the Transvaal— 
Messrs. De Vos, Botha, De Wet, and Du Plessis— 
appeared before a large public meeting as simple farmers 
to tell a plain story. Mr. Botha, in concluding his speech, 
told with quite Arcadian guilelessness a story about a 
British officer who ordered his men to shoot a Kaffir for 
carelessness. Now, Mr. Botha is either a very foolish or 
a very bigoted man. He is foolish to appeal to the 
sympathies of the English people by representing Eng- 
lish officers as murderers, or expect them to believe, 
or he is very bigoted to believe it himself. The majo- 
rity of the audience were Socialists, and there was 
a large body of police present; so that an amiable 
conference was not anticipated. And certainly it is 
not surprising that a non-commissioned officer in the 
Army Medical Corps present among the audience should 
roundly denounce the speaker’s story as a lie, and challenge 
him to prove it. He further declared that ‘a British officer 
never acts like that.” Mr. Botha sat down, and amid 
uproar declined to proceed, which was precisely the best 
thing he could do. For, if he meant the incident he was 
relating to be typical of the British officer, he was certainly 
romancing ; and if he did not mean it so, he was using a 
base argument. The protest of the A.M.C. man is best 
understood as a tribute of the soldier to his officers, and a 
proof of the loyalty and good fellowship which subsists 
in the Army in spite of all questions of rank and social 
distinction. The day is far distant when the British soldier 
can be suborned by low ‘appeals to envy or detraction. 
This South African War has proved to be the apotheosis 
of the common soldier. He is the same brave, grumblingly- 
happy, laughing, long-enduring, godless, dutiful, loyal 
man he has ever been. If sometimes he is free spoken on 
the subject of the Army, he will yet confess that it is no 
worse than he himself makes it, and it made him a better 
man than he was before he passed through it and under- 
went its discipline. 





Out of the tumult of lies, rumours, and contradictions 
from China come two substantial and comforting facts. 
The first, that the Ministers and the persons under their 
protection were safe in the British Legation on August 3 ; 
and the second, that the Allied forces advancing on Pekin 
Were victorious in a severe engagement at Peitsang on 
the 5th instant. Sir Claude MacDonald and Mr. Conger 
have been permitted to communicate with their respective 
Governments in cypher. In this fact is to be seen a 
decided amelioration of the situation. Although Sir 
Claude says that the besiegers have continued an inter- 
mittent rifle fire since July 16, when their great effort to 
reduce the Legation failed, it would seem as if the safety 
of the foreigners is engaging the attention of whatever 
person or body is now in power at Pekin. Mr. Conger 
speaks of scarcity of provisions and ammunition. We 
fear the besieged defenders must not hope for further 
ammunition, but provisions will surely not be denied to 
them. All through this business it has been clear 
that the Chinese Government has regarded the position 
of the Legations and their inhabitants as a high diplomatic 
advantage to itself. With the plea of danger to the 
Ministers, the Chinese statesmen hoped to stay the Allied 
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advance; and the same plea may be urged once more 
when the foreign forces reach the gates of Pekin. But 
with the prospect before their eyes of a successful advance 
of the Allies, it is easy to understand how those in power 
at Pekin should wish now to disembarrass themselves of 
the Ministers, and give them safe convoy to Tientsin, 
They fear to be called to account—as called to account 
they must be. The position of the Ministers is one of 
great danger, but it is at the moment the post of personal 
duty, national honour, and political necessity. 


THE engagement at Peitsang on the 5th instant, which 
rumour at first represented in the light of a check to the 
Allied forces, turns out to have been a decided success. The 
fighting began in the early dawn, and in a few hours the 
Chinese were expelled from their carefully chosen ground 
and entrenchments. The British lost 50 and the Russians 
500 in killed alone, while the German and Japanese loss, 
although undetermined, is known to be heavy. As to the 
exact composition of the Allied forces, or the distribution 
of command and responsibility, no definite information is 
forthcoming. It is satisfactory to find, however, that 
whatever defects these forces may have in theory as an 
army, they are proving thoroughly effective for their pur- 
pose, which is to make their way to Pekin with all the 
expedition possible. That the task is no light one is 
amply demonstrated by the number of killed given above. 
Add to these figures the customary proportion of wounded, 
and a total of casualties is indicated which exceeds any of 
our battles in the South African campaign. We must 
not too soon accept the sanguine statement that as a 
result of this first battle the road to Pekin is now open. 
The Chinese must be well aware of the heavy losses they 
have inflicted on the invading force. They will not be 
blind to the increasing weakness of that force with each 
step of its advance. They cannot fail to realtse also that 
they are a horde, and the foreigners a loosely united band, 
It will not be strange, therefore, if they offer a stubborn 
and fanatical resistance. We can only trust it will not be 
so, and that the Allies will make a swift and uninterrupted 
descent on Pekin. It is useless, however, to shut our 
eyes to the significance of the heavy importations into 
China since the war with Japan of modern rifles, heavy 
ordnance and ammunition. Letushope the slow-to-learn 
Chinese will not be able to give full effect to the deadly 
weapons they have been purchasing against some such 
contingency as now confronts them. Meanwhile the ap- 
pointment of the distinguished German soldier Count von 
Waldersee to the supreme command of the Allied forces is 
a satisfactory symptom of agreement among the European 
Powers. It is a distinct score for Germany, but its signifi- 
cance at the moment is largely discounted by the considera- 
tion that much must happen before he can arrive in China, 
or the wider operations under his command be organised. 


Tue strategic lessons to be deduced from the naval 
manceuvres are not quite obvious, as, owing to the bad 
weather, the rival fleets saw but little of each other, and 
therefore whether ‘‘A” or ‘‘B” won is a mere matter of 
hypothesis. Butone lesson stands out again prominently. 
Each fleet was time after time misled by the faulty 
information furnished by the signalling stations on shore. 
The same thing happens every year, and would probably 
happen if we were at war. Some two or three days before 
war is declared, officers and men who have never seen each 
other before are sent to these signalling stations. They 
know nothing of the local climate or geography. They 
know less of the distinguishing marks of the vessels that 
pass them. A friendly ship comes within signalling 
distance, and the men on shore make the shrewdest 
guesses they can; but they never guess correctly, and the 
cruisers convey the most misleading information to the 
admiral. If this is what would happen in actual war not 
all the genius of our admirals would avail, for at the very 
threshold of hostilities detached cruisers would be lured 
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into the fire zone of a clever enemy. No doubt the 
evolutions afforded opportunity of demonstrating advanced 
scientific principles, but judging from the failure of the 
signalling stations it would appear that the most rudi- 
mentary precautions were again, as they always have 
been, neglected. 


In a lecture lately delivered, Professor Edward Hull 
has revealed some exceedingly important facts respecting 
our coal resources. He estimates that there is enough 
coal in the mines to last another two centuries, in spite of 
our exporting forty million tons a year of best Welsh coal 
to France and Russia. It would thus appear that we are 
sending far more smokeless coal to the ports of our rivals 
than are consigned to our own coaling stations abroad, and 
not until war is actually declared can we prevent the 
exportation. Feeble efforts have been made to appeal to 
the patriotism of the colliery owners. An appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober could not be more absurd. 
There is not much wit in the axiom that business is 
business, but the phrase expresses a great truth all the 
same, and the colliery owner who would refuse an order 
for forty million tons of coal per annum on the ground 
that the fuel might ultimately be used against his own 
country will not be born until after the dawn of the 
millennium. Professor Hull has a way of his own out of 
the difficulty, but it is in defiance of the shibboleth of free 
trade. If the foreigner wants our coal whereby he is to 
be assisted in sinking our ships, he should be made to pay 
for our ships in the first place. This the Professor would 
bring about by imposing an export tax of 55. a ton on 
coal. The Admiralty find themselves absolutely incapable 
of spending ten millions a year on ship-building, but were 
we provided with this sum by foreigners, we could so 
bribe the contractors with our rivals’ money that no Power 
could compete with us in newconstruction. And it would 
cost the nation absolutely nothing. The proposal is 
idyllic enough for Utopia; but the thing is impracticable, 
because under the ewgis of free trade it would be unfair 
to stand in the way of the rivals who profit by our 
simplicity. 


ApmirAL Sir M. Cu_me-Seymour completed his three 
years’ command at Portsmouth on the 3rd inst., but his 
successor has not yet been appointed. Sir Michael Culme- 
Seymour, who had his command in the Mediterranean 
extended under exceptional circumstances, will continue 
to fly his flag on the Victory until October. Sir J. E. 
Erskine, the commander-in-chief elect, is not prepared to 
take up the appointment for the present, owing to the 
serious illness of Lady Erskine, and at his own request 
his appointment has been postponed. At the same time 
Sir M. Culme-Seymour has arrears of leave of absence to 
make up, and so, while making up leeway on leave, he will 
nominally hold the command until Sir J. E. Erskine is 
ready to take over Admiralty House. 


Tur House of Lords has, by four to one, decided that 
if a man spends a month in getting up a speech, and 
delivers it, he is not the author of it. The House has 
further decided that the shorthand writer who takes it 
down is the author of it. If twenty shorthand writers 
take it down, even though their ‘‘ copy ” be identical, they 
are each and all authors of the speech. The Lord 
Chancellor at the outset of his judgment said in effect 
that he should be sorry if it were law that one man could 
take advantage of another’s labour. Of course we are 
all agreed, quite apart from law, that the Zimes is entitled 
to protection against plagiarism of its reports. That 
is simply common sense and common justice. But it 
looks as if the Lord Chancellor, starting from this 
common-sense view, had set out to drag the law up to 
what was obviously required of it. Such a course, how- 
ever convenient, cannot be commended. Decisions at law 
Should stand four-square on the law as it is, and not on 
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the law as it ought to be. In this case one can scarcely 
help thinking that the House of Lords has stretched the 
Act to cover something that it does not really cover— 
something which can only be covered by fresh legisla- 
tion. 


A contrast of the judges on each side is striking. 
For the Zimes we have the Lord Chancellor, Lord Davey, 
Lord James of Hereford, and Lord Brampton. Against 
the Zimes we have Lord Lindley, Lord Robertson, Lord 
Justice Romer, and Sir Francis Jeune. This is, of course, 
apart from the original decision of Sir Ford North. It 
would be beside the mark to suggest that the second four 
were as good as the first four, and it is not suggested. 
But there are certainly no two judges in the House of 
Lords so strong as Lord Lindley and Lord Justice Romer 
combined. However, the decision has gone forth, and 
there is an end of it. One may, perhaps, be permitted to 
wonder (1) what Lord Rosebery thinks of it; (2) what 
the drafters of the Copyright Act would, if alive, 
think of it. 


It is probable enough that ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred have forgotten all about the Waima “affair.” It 
occurred in 1893 in connection with a frontier difficulty in 
West Africa. Owing to some mistake a body of French 
troops attacked a British regiment, who were reinforced 
by some police. Three officers of the British force were 
killed besides five of the rank and file and two of the 
police ; and more than a dozen men were wounded. After 
inquiry a compromise was determined upon, and in the 
course of three years the investigators had arrived ata 
statement of the facts. After four years’ further discussion 
and a reduction of the claim from £10,000 to £8,coc, 
the authorities have agreed to refer the matter to what is 
called immediate arbitration. Meanwhile advances have 
been made to the widows of the dead men, and the arbi- 
trators will likely enough carry the matter well into the 
new century before disposing of it. 


SomE alarm is being felt by the wage-earning classes 
at the marked tendency of the prices of necessaries to go 
up. This by a rough generalisation is set down as an 
after-effect of the war, but an examination of the various 
items does not bear this out. Bread is growing dearer 
because bakers are making the most of alarming harvest 
reports and the shortness of the American crop; meat, 
because Argentine exporters are not allowed to send live 
animals to England till their country is purged of disease— 
they may send dead meat if they choose, but it is not quite 
so easy to palm that off as English. Why coal sifould 
threaten to reach famine prices is not so easily explained, 
considering that the supply has been calculated by an 
eminent authority as enough to keep us going for the next 
five hundred years, and there is no visible lack of men and 
machinery to work it. With -a very depressed wool 
market it can only be described as an exercise of bold 
ingenuity on the part of dealers to raise the price of 
clothes. What has the war got to do with that? The 
only consolation is that high prices generally coincide 
with periods of great commercial activity—if there is more 
to pay there is also a prospect of there being more to pay 
with. 


Tue Matterhorn has become, somewhat prematurely, a 
climber’s commonplace, and indeed it is about two years 
since we were informed that ‘‘a railway from Zermatt is 
projected up the Swiss side of the peak.” But the acci- 
dent in which the guide Furrer has just been killed 
reminds one that a French climber declared in the seventies 
that ‘‘ the avalanches of stones” on the Swiss side formed 
a ‘ceaseless cause of alarm. During a high wind or 
a thaw very serious risks may be run.” It is hardly 
probable that these cannonades should grow noticeably 
less numerous or formidable during the next few centuries, 
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and it is to be hoped that in their desire to do the 
“‘ traverse’ in a day tourists will not ignore a danger 
which is as imminent as those of a modern battlefield. 


WE confess to some curiosity as to the contents of the 
alleged semi-treasonable correspondence of some British 
M.P.’s with the Boers. The mass of correspondence left 
by the Boer Governments at Bloemfontein and Pretoria is 
apparently being remitted to Mr. Chamberlain in instal- 
ments, all of which have not yet arrived. The instalments 
which Mr. Chamberlain has seen include only letters 
written before the outbreak of the war, and the only glint 
of information as to their contents is that one is a request 
‘couched in a form which is open to criticism respecting 
the administration of martial law,” and that in others 
Mr. Kruger is advised to grant temporary concessions 
and wait for a revulsion of feeling in this country. Under 
the present statutes such writing may or may not amount 
to technical treason. We think it would be more 
properly classed as bad taste or doubtful patriotism. The 
sooner all the letters are published, the better for every- 
body concerned. 


EXPRESS 


Tue lamp is waved, the whistle shrieks, 
The wheels throb out their melody, 

The station lights flit past in streaks, 
And forth into the night we fly. 


Hastening as from the wrath to come, 
We leave the noisome town behind, 

And salve our summer-martyrdom 
With benisons of sky and wind. 


The joy that waits us in the morn 
Refines the world to mystery ; 

Sleep touches not our eyes, new-born 
To grasp the glorious pageantry. 


We watch the mystic mingled light 
Of sun and moon upon the ridge ; 
The whirling woods ; the rivers white ; 

The folded lovers on the bridge ; 


The filmy mists that cling and creep 

In sinuous hollows; ghostly streams; 
Vales placid in their starlit sleep ; 

Towns muttering in their lamplit dreams. 


On through the deep of night we race, 
Treading the hours of darkness down, 

The engine-fires leap forth, and grace 
Our onrush like a conqueror’s crown. 


The seven-centuried minster hears 
With calm disfavour our affray, 
The dead dream on of quieter years, 

Safe harboured in her ancient clay. 


On, shortening the brief summer night, 
Till through Northumbria’s cliffs we see 

Th? dripping sun with sudden light 
Surprise the grey, uneasy sea. 


Oaoward with him! Another hour 
He floods the moor and gilds the fir, 
Greets the lone, mouldering border tower, 
Its only last familiar. 


Stillon! Till dell has changed to glen, 
And vale and hill to haugh and brae. 
There goes the moorcock and his hen, 
And there the grouse, and partridge grey! 
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And shall we mount once more the hill 
In merry rout of dog and gun? 

And shall we stand in Tweed and Till 
To tempt the brown trout in his run? 


Oh, shall we tee fornent the Bass, 
And drive beside the singing sea? 

And shall we lie amid the grass 
And ponder our felicity ? 


Are these the Pentlands, yon the Firth, 
And is that Arthur's Seat so plain ? 

Ay! And to hearten up our mirth, 
Soft falls the ancient Scottish rain. 


W. L. Watson. 


THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM 
V—By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY 


Ir is impossible to deal thoroughly with so large a 
question as that of ‘‘ Foreign Missions” in a brief letter, 
Yet some of the principles which ought to control them 
are simple and clear, and may be easily stated. 

First, Foreign Missions cannot be stopped by legisla- 
tion or by any considerations of policy. So long as men 
and women are deeply convinced that they hold a belief 
which, in their eyes, is essential to salvation (¢.e. salvation 
from hell-fire as generally understood), missions will be 
inevitable ; nothing will deter some persons from mis- 
sionary work. 

Secondly, men and women so impelled by regard for 
others do it, and ought to do it, at their own risk, ought 
not to expect or demand armed protection from natives 
whose religion they attack and denounce. 

Thirdly, armed protection of our missionaries—which 
involves, of course, the exercise of force against the 
natives—really cefeats the object of missions, which is the 
Jree conversion of them to an alien religion. ‘ Con- 
version” by force of arms or by any form of compulsion 
is a contradiction in terms. Whenever an outward 
adhesion to an alien religion is thus secured it is a crime 
and an outrage upon the cause of God. 

Hence it seems to me that, as missions are inevitable, 
Governments should never hold out to the missionaries 
any hopes of protection by force of arms. The duty of the 
missionary may be clear, the fulfilment of it noble, but he 
must bear the full cost himself. 

I have only to add a few words giving my own 
explanation of the fact that Christian missions so often 
lead to hostilities between our Government and the 
natives among whom they are planted. This is, in my 
opinion, due to the essence of the missionary teaching 
and the way in which it is enforced. The natives are 
plainly told, first, that their own religion is false, and that 
having now heard the Gospel they will be damned if they 
reject it. The possibility of damnation is an essential 
part of the ‘Scheme of Salvation.” No orthodox 
missionary could ignore it or leave it out of his message. 

But then this can only reach the minds and hearts of 
the natives as a threat, as an appeal to fear, which even 
the love and sacrifice of Christ cannot annul or obliterate. 
If the native be a coward he accepts the offered salvation: 
if he be a brave man he rejects and resents it. Hence 
arises the feeling of hostility, with its usual consequences. 

Falsehood, whether in religion or elsewhere, alway> 
breeds evil and strife ; only truth iseverywhere and always 
harmless and beneficial. If missionaries were to go among 
natives convinced that God loves every soul that exists or 
has existed, loves them all alike without any regard to 
their differences of race or creed ; if missionaries, instead 
of creating new fears of the Loving Father of us all, 
would do their supreme best to drive out all the old fears 
from the natives’ minds, they would never come into col- 
lision with them at all; but having taught them simply to 
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trust in God without a shade of fear and to love Him as 
He deserves to be loved—with all their hearts and minds— 
the blessed fruits of true religion would quickly grow and 
ripen, and brotherly love be a perpetual safeguard against 
all discord and strife. It would be good for us as a 
Christian nation to wake up to the consciousness that we 
are almost, perhaps quite, as much in need of missionaries 
as the poor natives for whose welfare we make such large 
exertions. CHARLES VOYSEY. 


PARLIAMENT AND GOVERNMENT 


Iris one of the inalienable privileges of the British tax- 
payer to believe that despite its array of minor defects 
the British Parliament is the best and most capable Parlia- 
ment in the world. In this, as in sundry other general 
views, it cannot be said that the British taxpayer is grossly 
wrong. But we are not so sure whether of late years 
there has not crept into our system of Parliamentary 
government a species of mild canker which, despite its 
mildness, is surely, if slowly, making for ineptitude. 
For many months past the Parliament at St. Stephen’s has 
been face to face with a number of unusually large ques- 
tions—questions of the most vital importance to the 
State, and involving issues which, under no imaginable 
circumstances, the people of this Empire could afford to put 
by. We might have expected that in the face of these 
large matters the two Houses of Parliament would have 
bestirred themselves, would have thrown snugness and 
smugness and party considerations to the wind, would 
have risen in their proper height and performed their 
natural duties in an approximately effective and dignified 
manner. But how must the record be written ? 


The House of Lords throughout the War 
Did nothing in particular, 


That, or something very much like it, will be the judg- 
ment of posterity upon the more recent proceedings of the 
Gilded Chamber. As for the Commons—Her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons; the real, live, vigorous, governing 
Commons—it has provided us since November last with 
an exhibition of articulate futility such as has seldom or 
never before been witnessed in history. The Opposi- 
tion, with whom in the circumstances lay some of the 
prime duties imposed by the situation, have shirked those 
duties almost to a man; substituting for the criticism and 
policy which the case demanded half-hearted mumblings 
and petty quibbles. On February 3 of the present year Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman gravely took his seat upon 
the fence. He has remained there steadfastly ever since. 
Nobody has been able to drag him off ; nobody knows to 
this day what the great Liberal party really wants or 
really means. All along, the front Opposition bench has 
been a thing of sections and camps—sections and camps 
which eye each other askance and deplore each other’s 
infirmities. Even the attacks on Mr. Chamberlain, begun 
with shouts and a great show of force and unanimity, 
fizzled out. 

On the Treasury bench, it is true, the discords have 
been of a negligible character; but the Treasury bench 
has chiefly employed itself in taking off the mask of the 
Opposition with sarcasms, and doing the thing which 
Seemed to be most likely to prove useful when another 
General Election should come round. Also the Treasury 
bench has made a very close study of ‘the trend of public 
feeling.” When the mob has said ‘‘ Aye,” Mr. Balfour 
has said ‘‘ Aye” with engaging alacrity ; and when the 
mob has said ‘‘ Nay,” Mr. Balfour has said ‘‘ Nay” like- 
wise. Indeed, between the two stools of General Election 
and tenderness about public feeling, Mr. Balfour’s position 
has been well-nigh as supine as that of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. And the long result is that the country 
is pretty well governing itself. Leaving out Supply—the 
tamest of matters after all—Lords and Commons alike 
might just as well stay at their shooting boxes or 
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at their seaside hotels or on their golfing links, as 
assemble solemnly at St. Stephen’s, where, if we are to 
judge by the work of the past few sessions, they simply 
meet to provide the 7Zimes with copyright speeches 
which nobody wants to read. The big questions which 
existed before the War, and which the War has brought 
into the very strongest and most insistent relief, are still 
there. Parliament lets them severely alone; Parliament 
has been busy playing the game—the political game, the 
game of party, the game of individual aggrandisement— 
and even with this humble, if enterprising, end in view, 
it cannot be said to have played either cleverly or 
brilliantly. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
I 

My dear Lord Chancellor, 
It has been pointed out to me 
By persons whose judgment in these matters I value, 
That in addressing your friend, Mr. Speaker Gully, 
And leaving you out in the cold, as it were, 
I committed something little short of an incivility. 
Therefore, my dear Lord Chancellor, 
I now take up my pen to say pleasant things to you, 
Hoping you will excuse a brief note. 


II 
In the House of Lords, 
Which is your native element, 
You cut a decidedly engaging figure ; 
Your workaday robes are neat, if not gaudy ; 
Your robes of state become you down to the ground, as it were, ~ 
And though the sight of you 
With them all on 
Would probably induce the ribald Cockney to remark 
“ There's ’air |” 
The ribald Cockney, very fortunately, 
Seldom finds his way into the House of Lords. 


III 


Appearances apart, my dear Lord Chancellor, 

J really think 

That you are a very nice Lord Chancellor indeed. 

I have heard it brought against you 

That you have a great many relations ; 

Clearly, however, this is not your fault, 

And why people should talk about it in the way they do 
Puzzles me ; 

It is very rude of them. 

Also people are making a great deal of noise just now 
Because in saying your say on a matter of copyright 
(Walters v. Lane, me Lud, is the case to which I refer) 
You have committed yourself to the dictum 

That the man who reports a speech is the author of it ; 
By persons possessed of a sense of humour 

This is believed to be very funny ; 

But for my own part I can quite conceive 

That to the healthy legal mind 

It is no whit more funny than a proposition in Euclid. 


IV 


For, if the person who reports a speech 

Be not the author of it, 

The question naturally arises— 

Who is the author? 

And as the person who makes the speech is not the author, 

Then the author must be some person who did not make the 
speech, 

And as the reporter 

Is the only person among those persons 

Who claims to be the author, 

It is reasonable to suppose that he is in fact the author. 


Vv 


I hope, my dear Lord Chancellor, 

That this succinct statement of the position 

Will commend itself to your Lordship for decent logic ; 
I sometimes think I am a bit of a lawyer myself. 
Perhaps when your Lordship 

Has a small bit of patronage to give away 

You might do me the favour 

To remember 

Me. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


Tue past week has been one of substantial success 
and progress, broken only by some petty reverses. The 
wart is being continued by an ever-diminishing central 
force under Botha which stands between Mr. Kruger and 
surrender and by roving bodies under De Wet, Delarey, 
and Ollivier. So long as these enterprising bands can 
preserve themselves intact, cut railways, and surprise 
outlying garrisons, they perpetuate by their exploits the 
spirit of resistance among the burghers, and attract sym- 
pathy. They are the worst friends of their country, how- 
ever, for their useless resistance only postpones without 
rendering less inevitable the day of surrender or dispersal. 
Theirsuccesses make acertain show, but are of littleaccount. 
Ollivier, who disowned Prinsloo’s surrender, is at large 
among the Bethlehem hills, but General MacDonald holds 
Harrismith against him, and General Rundle is following 
him up. Delarey, after attracting British reinforcements 
to the relief of Rustenburg, turned swiftly round and 
surrounded and captured the little garrison of 300 men at 
Elands River, outstripping Carrington’s attempt at relief. 
As for De Wet he is apparently at last hard pressed. 
Methuen holds him successfully in check, while Kitchener 
follows in hot pursuit over the Vaal. The measures 
necessary to trap these quick-moving bodies of irreconcil- 
ables seem disproportionate to their numbers. It is like try- 
ing to corner an old pike inadeep pool. The fact remains, 
however, that we have reached the dregs of the war. If 
some well-wisher of the Transvaal could but convince Mr. 
Kruger in his hopeless retreat that nothing in Europe or 
China will make Britain relax her ever tightening grip of 
South Africa, the ex-President might come quietly into 
Lord Roberts’ camp and give his country peace. 

Hunter's prisoners in the Bethlehem district amounted 
to 4,140 Boers with three guns (once before our own), and 
over 4,000 horses and ponies. 

The plot to shoot all the British officers in Johannes- 
burg and make Lord Roberts a prisoner had the merit of 
ambition. Fortunately, however, it was nipped in the 
bud, and the persons implicated are to be deported. The 
Boer evidently imagines that the British spirit of concilia- 
tion is a sign of weakness, and that the authorities are 
prepared to wink at conspiracy and rebellion for ever. A 
little real severity might work wonders. 

Sir Charles Warren returns to England. Lord Roberts 
has made complimentary reference to his skill in pacifying 
the disaffected corner of Cape Colony. 


Famished India 


Gratifying in the extreme is the news of rain in India. 
Its first effect is to increase the miseries caused by famine, 
but in a short time the people should be at work in their 
fields, which will speedily ensure them the little food they 
require. The Viceroy’s tour, we may be sure, is not one 
of empty sympathy. It ought to result in the establish- 
ment of at least a nucleus of organisation to deal with 
any future period of food failure. How gigantic any com- 
plete scheme would have to be can only be realised by 
those who know the extent of territory and population 
affected. It becomes clear that these recurrent periods 
of scarcity have not taught the native States to amend 
their defective arrangements. They must be compelled 
to set their houses in order by the formation of local 
organisations and emergency funds. To teach them to 
depend upon Imperial charity and aid would be merely to 
debauch people and native rulers alike. 


A New Imperial Waterway 


Canada has lately come to the fore in a marked degree 
with matters of Imperial concern. The latest proposed 
contribution to the advancement of the Empire, although 
not a new project, is an improvement of transportation 
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facilities for grain which may have a material bearing on 
Britain’s food supply in the near future. To enable 
British vessels to carry wheat from British prairies alon 
a waterway wholly within the boundaries of the Empire, 
and in so doing to effect a saving, the practical equivalent 
of 1,000 miles over United States routes from the Western 
States to Liverpool, is the attractive programme outlined 
in connection with the Montreal, Ottawa, and Georgian 
Bay Navigation. 

Briefly, the proposal is to utilise a series of lakes and 
rivers lying in a direct line between Montreal and Lake 
Huron, and by the construction of less than thirty miles 
in all of canal to complete a continuous navigable water. 
way for vessels from the head of the great lakes to 
Atlantic tidal waters at Montreal on the St. Lawrence, 
shorter than any other possible route by about three 
hundred miles. This will considerably reduce freight 
rates on grain from the Canadian North-west, and will 
naturally prove an important factor in the settlement of 
that country, and greatly increase its output before many 
years have elapsed. As the grain-growing area of the 
North-west has been merely sampled thus far, the pos- 
sibilities opened are very great. 

The new navigation will also develop the vast extent 
of virgin country known as New Ontario, stretching for 
several hundred miles from the north of Lake Superior 
eastward across the headwaters of the Ottawa River, 
With enormous natural resources, this country wants but 
transportation facilities tomake the opportunities for capital 
extensive and remunerative. A brochure recently issued 
by the Ontario Government says: ‘It posseses not only 
great forest wealth, but even greater mineral wealth... . 
Such discoveries of gold, nickel, and iron have been made 
as are perhaps unique. . . . . Even now the prospects are 
that in a few years Ontario will: possess a gold-mining 
industry comparable with that of the Cape or of Western 
Australia.” Along the Atik-okan River, about 90 miles 
from Lake Superior, occurs a range of iron ore from 
150 to 300 feet in width, rising 200 feet above the sur- 
rounding country and extending for 20 miles from east to 
west, said to be the largest deposit yet discovered in 
America. 

The development of the resources and the population 
of this section of country will do much to solidify the 
older Provinces, and afford a strong backbone to the 
country, now too much drawn out along the United States 
boundary. Asa main line of communication remote from 
the boundary and safe in peace or war, the new waterway 
will tend to continue the work of consolidation of the 
Dominion begun by the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific and International Railways. Besides, it should 
prove a defensive measure of great value. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE SHAH—LAFITE—ORTHOGRAPHY— 
THE CAB STRIKE 
Paris: August 9 


OuR princely guest—we never lose a chance of mentioning him— 
the Shah, has become a great favourite. People like him for his 
independence of official control, his pleasant manners, his almost 
childlike delight in his numerous purchases (some £20,000 worth 
already), his interest in circus performances, and his evident 
determination not to be bored. When he has seen all he wants, 
off he goes, and no consideration will make him wait a minute 
longer. I must not forget to add that he displayed great pluck 
and presence of mind on the occasion of the anarchist Salson’s 
attack, The danger was much more real than was at first imagined, 
as itis now shown that Salson actually fired point-blank. The 
missfire is accounted for by the fact that the would-be assassin 
had, with the intention of making assurance doubly sure, filed the 
striker of the revolver to a point. It turns out, on trial by an 
expert, that, unlikely as it would appear, this rendered the weapon 
innocuous, as none of the remaining cartridges could be exploded 
in the usual way, owing to the alteration. Strange that one sort 
of providence should watch over poor Humbert and another over 
the Shah! “It was written,” the latter is reported to have said ; 
and probably this is as good an explanation as any we are likely 
to arrive at. At any rate, fatalism does not breed cowards, and 
the Shah went his way as if nothing had happened. He has com- 
missioned a bust of himself in Sevres biscuit, bronze and marble 
from M. Alfred Bouchier, the well-known sculptor. I have no 
wish to be unduly interfering, but isn’t this rather a contravention 
of the religious tenets professed by his Majesty, anent the making 
of graven images? Perhaps, however, we have changed all that 
in Persia, as in other parts of the world. 

Happening along the boulevard the other day, I came upon 
something like a curiosity. It was a bottle of the wine we call 
Lafeet, because we cannot pronounce it any better. But it was 
no ordinary bottle. The price of it was 300 francs, which makes 
the dozen worth £144 of good English money. It excused itself 
for this gorgeousness by pretending to have been in existence 
since 1811 (the famous comet year); but whether that be so or 
not, I for one shall never have the chance of knowing. Besides, 
it cannot be worth £12; no wine that ever was vintaged can 
stand being nearly loo years of age. By the way, how many 
people know how to spell the name of this wine correctly? It is 
Lafite, with one “f” and one “t,” the name of Baroness Roth- 
schild’s chateau. The other Laffitte, with a double supply of these 
letters, often confounded with the former, is the name of the great 
banker, after whom the street in Paris (still the centre of high 
finance) and the fashionable racing place (Maisons-Laffitte) in the 
neighbourhood are called. Which (the spelling question I mean) 
reminds me that quite a little flutter has been caused in educa- 
tional circles here by what is called the Reform of “ Ortho- 
graphy.” More correctly, this is an official pronouncement by the 
Superior Council of Education that a number of matters which 
have hitherto counted as mistakes in examinations, and general 
consideration, are hereafter to be tolerated. For example, amour, 
délice and orgue, masculine in the singular, may henceforth retain 
the same gender in the plural. You may say that “all the men 
took off /eur chapeaux,” whereas, up till now, chapeau required to be 
singular, the reason being that each man had only one hat ! Much of 
the difficulty connected with the participles is abolished; and a 
general movement towards common sense has been made. The 
fact is that the orthography of the French language has become 
so subtilised that it resembles a Chinese puzzle. I happen toknow 
that, even in the Ministry of Education, points often arise which 
are found exceedingly difficult of solution. No doubt the written 
language will lose much of its charm if the laxity now introduced 
finds its way into literature. How delightful it is to come unex- 
pectedly upon some little masterpiece of construction, some 
hitherto unsuspected little quirk which, when you pull it to pieces, 
proves to be full of dainty significance! Yet, it must be remem- 
bered that the masters who made French literature classic cared 
as little for orthography as they did for spelling ; and who shall 
deny the charm which suffused their work? Life is too short, 
however, to allow us to spend years over useless niceties of 
grammar, and it must be conceded that a wise step has been taken 
in removing useless pitfalls from the path of many decent people 
to whom orthography is an acquisition incapable of attainment, 
Henceforth they can commit their solecisms to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and none shall dare say “ Blockhead ! ” 

Automédon has been taking a holiday. At least, six thousand 
of him are out on strike. The curious part is that one would never 
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know it. Eight thousand men are still at work, and there seem to 
be plenty of unemployed cabs. I don’t think anyone sympathises 
much with the men. There are exceptions, and it may be that 
they are hardly treated by the employers, but as a rule the Paris 
cabman is a perfect beast—greedy, uncivil, cruel to the miserable 
jade he is put in command of, and a most incompetent driver—it 
is difficult to see a redeeming feature about him. Great expecta- 
tions were formed both by masters and men of the plunder to be 
realised at the time of the Exposition. They are disappointed, 
but a certain section of the masters persist in maintaining the 
increased charge to the men, who say they cannot make a living. 
They have much themselves to blame, for many people submit to 
the discomforts of omnibus and tramway or walk rather than 
submit to the rudeness and incivility of the cabmen. They actually 
make a favour of taking you, even at a large increase of the legal 
fare. No wonder then that the Parisians look forward eagerly to 
the time when the wide-spreading extensions of the Métropolitain 
will rid the streets to a large extent of this public nuisance, which 
is, at the same time, a public danger. 


A LOVERS’ QUARREL 


WE take the following lines from the special Midsummer number 
of the New York Criterion. The author is Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
who is probably better known in America than any other woman 


poet. 
We two were lovers, the Sea and I, 
We plighted our troth ‘neath a summer sky. 


And all through the riotous, ardent weather 
We dreamed, and loved, and rejoiced together. 


At times my lover would rage and storm. 
I said: “ No matter, his heart is warm.” 


Whatever his humour, I loved his ways, 
And so we lived through the golden days. 


I know not the manner it came about, 
But in the autumn we two fell out. 


Yet this I know—’twas the fault of the Sea, 
And was not my fault, that he changed to me. 


I lingered as long as a woman may 
To find what her lover will do or say. 


But he met my smiles with a sullen frown, 
And so I turned to the wooing Town. 


Oh, bold was this suitor, and blithe as bold, 
His look was as bright as the Sea’s was cold. 


As the Sea was sullen, the Town was gay ; 
He made me forget for a winter day. 


For a winter day and a winter night 
He laughed my sorrow away from sight. 


And yet in spite of his mirth and cheer, 
I knew full well he was insincere. 


And when the young buds burst on the tree, 
The old love woke in my heart for the Sea. 


Pride was forgotten—I knew, I knew, 
That the soul of the Sea, like my own, was true. 


I heard him calling, and lo, I came, 
To find him waiting, for ever the same. 


And when he saw me, with murmurs sweet 
He ran to meet me, and fell at my feet. 


And so again ’neath a summer sky 
We have plighted our troth, the Sea and I. 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziitich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express.— Daily to Frankfort, Nuremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon, Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 


Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CoMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. ‘* The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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FINANCE 
BURGLARY ASSURANCE AND ITS DEFENCE 


In a recent article we discussed the question of Burglary 
Assurance, detailing the grievances which the public had 
against the system as at present carried out. We then 
promised to state the case from the point of view of the 
companies, showing the difficulties under which they 
labour. In the first place, undoubtedly, there has been 
the uncertainty and risk due to the opening up of a new 
field of assurance. It was one in which the dangers 
threatening were many. Risks were assumed which could 
not be measured with the comparative exactness of such 
branches of assurance as those conducted by fire offices. 
An organisation had to be built up. For some time 
indeed it was uncertain whether or not the new branch 
of assurance could be made to pay. The early history of 
the offices was chequered, and several of them disappeared 
altogether. 

The offices claim to be as prompt in settlement of 
claims as circumstances allow. In this matter they have 
necessarily to protect their own interests. One of the 
methods commonly employed is to check as far as possible 
the value of the articles stolen. For this purpose it is 
necessary to obtain, wherever possible, information as to 
the date or place of purchase, and to check the same by 
reference to the books of the firm. This necessarily 
takes some time. Where this information is not pro- 
curable, it is necessary, of course, to have sufficient proof 
forthcoming. Moreover, the offices do not claim to 
insure the various articles for their original value, and the 
question of depreciation has to be considered, especially 
where articles have practically gone out of use or become 
old-fashioned. The offices are not sentimental, and look 
rather at intrinsic value than at the value placed upon his 
goods and chattels by an assurer, who may have other 
motives to influence his judgment. Naturally, fraudulent 
claims are not unknown, and it is neither in the interests 
of the proprietors, nor of the assured, for the stability of 
any Office to be threatened thereby, even in the slightest 
degree. But, taken as a whole, it is asserted that disputed 
claims are very rare, and once satisfactory proof is forth- 
coming, there is little more to be said. The difficulty of 
proving value is naturally somewhat great where ready 
access to the original vendor cannot be had, and here 
again the offices claim that they cannot reasonably be 
expected to furnish proof, that proof being the duty of 
the owner who has suffered loss. There is a reservation, 
too, which it is claimed is perfectly fair, whereby the 
offices may either replace the article stolen or pay its 
value. 

One reason advanced in favour of the offices which do 
not publish accounts of their burglary department—and 
they practically comprise all the accident and fire offices 
which include this class of work—is that in the early 
stages of burglary assurance the risks and dangers can 
only be learned by bitter experience, and that there is no 
reason why an office should thus early impart information 
to its fellows. But there is another and perhaps better 
excuse. In some of the offices doing a ‘‘ mixed ” business 
it is customary to issue combined policies—such, for in- 
stance, as those combining fire and burglary risks at a 
reduced rate. In these cases it is more difficult to get at 
the exact figures; and in any case expenses of agencies, 
and so forth, are necessarily mixed up with the expenses 
of the office asa whole. It is significant, however, that 
many of the offices are by no means anxious to take over 
the insurance of jewellers’ and pawnbrokers’ businesses. 
Private dwelling-house insurance, although subject to the 
risks mentioned above, has proved fairly profitable; but 
many of the offices could tell tales of poor profits or actual 
loss in regard to business premises. Thus it may be seen 


that this branch of assurance is still in the experimental 
stage, and that recasting of rates is not altogether com- 
pleted. Seeing the youth of this class of business, the 
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expense ratio does not work out unfavourably in com. 
parison with the general returns of accident and other 
offices. Moreover, in the only two cases where statistics 
are available—the Goldsmiths’ and General and the 
National Burglary—they show an improving tendency, 
This is held to be an augury for still more successful 
working in the future. 


HOME RAILWAYS 


From queries which have reached us lately there seems to 
be some doubt in the minds of investors as to the pro. 
spects for Home Railways. We endeavoured to make the 
situation clear last week, but recent railway meetings 
have emphasised the points raised by us. It is generally 
acknowledged by the railway chairmen that the current 
half-year will see a big increase in the coal bill and 
advancing expenditure generally. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that the past half-year, disastrous though it has 
been, has not felt the full effect of the contracts into 
which the companies are compelled to enter for future 
delivery. Fortunately, the signs are in favour of a 
set-back in the price of coal, should there be any 
further slackening in trade. It is easy to make too 
much of the question of the coal exports, and in fact, 
if the Board of Trade figures are studied, it will be seen 
that the present trouble is not due to any particular excess 
of exports. Owing to the high prices ruling, the value 
makes it look worse than it would be if we considered 
mere tonnage. The next half-year’s results, then, will 
probably be the worst of the present depression, but there 
is already some disposition to discount the future. On any 
further decline in prices it would be seen that there is 
considerable innate strength in the market, due to a large 
number of buying limits which are at present on brokers’ 
books. 

The question of the Scottish railway dividends is now 
one of the chief items of interest, and, judging from the 
weakness of prices of Scotch stocks, poor returns are 
looked for. This view of the prospects will probably be 
fully justified. A decline of } per cent. is looked for in 
respect to the Caledonian dividend, due chiefly, of course, 
to the increased cost of coal and material, and the market 
weakness has been owing to the issue of new capital 
rather than to dividend prospects. The North British 
dividend seems to depend very largely on the amount that 
it may be necessary to write off against the ‘‘bad debts” 
which were the legacy of the old board. Assuming that 
this will be about the same as last time, a distribution 
of 4 to } per cent. on the Deferred is all that can be 
expected. Owing to the new stock upon which dividend 
has to be paid, the Glasgow and South-Western will also 
find itself somewhat awkwardly placed. As regards the 
Great North of Scotland and the Highland the position is 
almost as bad as it can well be, and the Preference share- 
holders will be fortunate if they can escape with their full 
dividends. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Gilt-Edged Securities. 


THE improvement in the position of the gilt-edged securities 
which has been observable during the week is probably somewhat 
illusory. It is due to the success attending the placing of the 
Exchequer bonds. But although we are thereby £5,750,000 the 
richer for the present, that amount having been spared us in gold 
exports this autumn as a result of placing bonds to that value in 
the United States, the position is by no means very satisfactory. 
The many demands for capital in a market that can ill stand the 
strain, the continuance of hostilities and the gold drain involved, 
and the absence of the Transvaal supply, these will tend against 
high prices for some time to come. Let it be remembered that 
the new gilt-edged issues being raised are widening the invest- 
ment area. It is unlikely, therefore, that any sustained advance 
will be noticed ; but none the less, investors should not fail to 
avail themselves of the present depression to pick up the leading 
investment stocks at the low figures ruling. Slackening of trade 
is admitted by-nearly all the leading employers. The peculiarity 
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is, as Mr. Livesey reminded us at the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s meeting, that high prices depend chiefly upon the iron 
trade. He confidently predicted a set-back in coal quotations, 
and if there is slackening in these two industries for very long 
we shall speedily see the results in the trade of the country 
generally, which will mean the gradual release of capital for 
investment in gilt-edged securities. 


Kaffir Debentures 


We referred last week to the bargains offered to investors 
among the debenture issues of some of the most promising mines 
efthe Rand. The interest on these issues is usually 6 per cent. or 
a trifle less, and considering the security afforded, these issues are 
by no means to be despised. In many cases there are rights of 
exchange into shares at certain fixed rates, and when work is 
resumed, these options, in the case of proved properties, may easily 
prove valuable. It isa moot point whether directors should not 
have considered debenture-holders in view of the cessation of 
work due to the war. Certainly from the debenture-holder’s point 
of view, there is a distinct grievance ; for on the success of work on 
the properties depended the value of his option rights, and his 
ability to form an opinion as to the wisdom of exchange. So far, 
where options have expired or are on the point of expiry, the 
directors of the various companies have shown no desire to con- 
sider the debenture-holders. Still, the present price of these 
issues is so low relatively to the quotations ruling last year, that 
the position is good enough to attract investors, apart altogether 
from the speculative possibilities afforded by options to exchange 
into shares. 

In the following table we deal with a few of the debentures 
which seem to promise well, as secured on properties of proved 
value : 


Price 

Present Highest of Redeemable Yield 
Price 1899 Shares at per cent. 
ga @& 
TOME ceoccccccccecccccesccscocce TOO .«.. 413 3 tos 6000 
*Durban Roodepoort Deep tor ... 112} 4 103. 55 18 10 
SG UeR CRIN 0c .cocccccecocccocseces 97 +. 100 2 «ws par 6 310 
*Knight’s Deep ..........+0008 102... 118 oo 64h C0N—dS_—C COO 
Roodepoort Cent. Deep ... 105 «.. 135 or) MTree 2: oe © ae | 
Simmer East .....0c0ecesseeeee 102... 116 | ry ee | a er ec 


* Options to convert have expired. 


Redemption is in every case by annual drawings, and these 
commence at various dates within the next three years. It will be 
seen that the premium thus offered is in some cases worth con- 
sidering as an addition to interest. But the yield, for the security 
offered, is not to be despised. 


Americans and Copper 


American Rails are going from bad to worse. Business is 
reduced to a ridiculously low ebb on Wall Street, and the public 
in America seem to be standing entirely aloof, or are only disposed 
to touch the very soundest securities. This is an extremely wise 
attitude on their part, and one for which we have prepared our 
readers. Further, there seems to be a strong belief that railroad 
expenditure must advance considerably, and the vast sums held in 
reserve by the Reading, Norfolk, and other roads fully favour this 
view. Increased dividends have certainly, for the most part, been 
distributed with a single eye to stock-market possibilities. The 
question of the gold exports has also to be considered, although in 
this connection it is well to note that they are not on behalf of 
liquidation of debts, but for investment abroad, which is a very 
different thing, and is, in fact, a favourable point in the long run 
Business being reduced to such a low ebb, it is well not to play 
with the American market, which is very much at the disposition 
of financial “cliques.” But with the elections ahead, indications of 
slackening trade, and fears as to falling-off of traffics, the position 
is not alluring. To some extent also these remarks apply to 
Canadian rails ; but the margin over and above present dividends 
is in these cases very large indeed. The worst feature is that 
traffics are comparing with very large figures for last year. 

We may perhaps be excused for including copper shares in our 
temarks upon Americans, for the simple reason that the copper 
market is nowadays practically controlled from the other side. 
Quite recently we have had indications of marked strength for 
copper shares, and some of the leading “ bears” of the metal seem 
to have altered their opinion of the prospects, owing to the demand 


‘on behalf of the electrical trades. The public should not be mis- 


ed by any temporary advances due to the operations of the power- 
ful group that is supporting the section. Above all, they should 
avoid some of the American rubbish, such as Utahs, Bostons, and 
Avinos, and the heterogeneous group of outside shares, such as 
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Chili Copper and some of the recent flotations. These may do 
fairly well for a time, while trade is brisk and the market inflated. 
But with the reaction we shall see them at their true value. They 
are already, for the most part, far below the prices to which they 
were advanced when speculation was at its height; but there are 
indications that, when markets are more promising, there will be 
efforts to educate the public to consider their merits. 


Bank Shares 


Bank shareholders have had a considerable slice of good 
fortune during the half-year, and not only have profits increased 
for the most part, but dividend distributions are in several cases 
rather higher. Bankers have been able to exact exceptionally 
stiff terms for accommodation ; and, as their business is conducted 
with all regard for safety, they have not been affected appreciably 
by the smaller balances kept by individual clients during periods 
of prosperity. The note was sounded at one meeting at least 
which was held to herald an increase in charges to customers for 
various kinds of accommodation ; but banking business is so com- 
petitive nowadays that few can afford to hold out for terms, and 
it is only by universal agreement that increased charges could be 
effected. At present, at all events, they are not likely to be im- 
posed, Still, in the future it may be that we shallfhear more of 
them ; for the banks are probably nearing the high-water mark 
of profits, and in periods of slack business, although balances are 
larger, it is not so easy to employ money profitably. Then, too, 
we shall have to judge of the wisdom of the policy of multiplying 
branches at the rapid rate shown of late years, and what results 
may show is very much a matter of doubt. As a rule, however, 
bank shares are so closely held that much fluctuation in their 
price is not shown. From the point of view of the ordinary in- 
vestor, however; it may be well to give the dividends over a period 
of years as shown by some of the most prominent institutions : 


Dividends 

Shares per cent. per annum Vield 
ee eee per cent. 

Par Amount 1897 1898 12893 1900 on last 
value paid ist half Price year 
4£ad 

so 10 Capital and Counties .... 16 16 16 3 39 460 
50 B Leys cccccccccccccccscs 174 182 183 178 32h 411 0 
20 20  Londonand County...... 20 22 22 22 «103 +4 6 3 
so 20 LondozandSouth-Western 13 15 1 16 76 439 
100 20 London and Westminster. . 12h 01g4h) 5417 63 5 1 6 
60 124 London, Cityand Midland 17 18 1% «119 52 480 
100 15 London Joint Stock...... 10 10 mrs) 13s 386 418 6 
75 104 National Provincial ...... 20 20 23 20 54 4.4.9 
100 20 Pare’ cocccccccsccccccs . 19 19 20 19 88 490 
roo ©=©.:r54_—~S: Union of London .......- roh ish 12 «120 «37 417 3 

Mines 


There is very little change in the position in the mining market. 
Kaffirs are practically at a standstill, as they must be until there 
are definite indications of the termination of the war and the 
railway communications are set free for the use of themines. As 
it is, we have to be content with statements to the effect that the 
various properties are in good order. Naturally, the companies 
have to bear a considerable share of the cost of the war, and share- 
holders have to take that into consideration, but on the other hand 
there are not the charges for damage to machinery and properties 
which were at one time feared. Whether or not there may be 
intermediate dulness it is, of course, impossible to say for certain, 
but we can be quite sure that present prices are below the level 
that will be attained when once the main difficulties are removed. 
That being the case, there is decidedly ground for hope, and 
investors should turn their attention to the leading shares. 

Westralians are again underacloud. This is not surprising 
considering the past record, but few were prepared for further 
adverse cablegrams from the Lake View. It is merely another 
instance of the mess into which recent mismanagement has landed 
the best properties. When the wirepullers show the slightest 
indication of studying interests of shareholders there may be some 
ground for hope, but there is none at present. The hitch in the 
working of the Diehl process on the Lake View may be only 
temporary, but none the less it is irritating. The public are 
probably best advised in keeping out of the market altogether, 
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unless they are capitalists and can afford to see the troubles 
through, when, as we have already stated, there are considerable 
possibilities. But the best thing that could happen to the 
Westralian section would be to clear out the interest of the 
Whitaker Wrights, Bottomleys, Kaufmanns, and the rest, who 
have only succeeded in bringing discreditJupon it. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


II. A. P.—(1) We should hold the Funding, pending the debt re- 
organisation scheme. Also the Fours. Also keep the Monte Video bonds 
for the present. These are decidedly speculative, of course. We shall 
deal with Argentine finance as a whole in our next issue. (2) Paringas 
are of very doubtful value, and are shares that are continually ‘ puffed” 
in the shady financial journals. We do not like the “crowd.” If you 

»y _ hould only regard them as a gamble. 

F, E.—(1) Have no high opinion of the office. What is it you want? 
If yoa will let us know, we will do our best to advise. (2) There is Mr. 
A. J. Wilson’s little book, published by Effingham Wilson, at the Royal 
Exchange, which will tell you all you want to know of Stock Exchange 
terminology. There is also Warne’s little shilling handbook, which you 
can find on most railway bookstalls. 

R. I. P. (Harrow).—(1) Do not average yet. Next half-year will 
probably be the worst of the Home Railway showings. If you can afford 
to do so, it would be better to hold ; (2) Hold your mining shares for the 
present ; (3) We certainly agree that it would be better to put your money 
into sound Kaffir securities than average just at present on (1). 


IN PASSING 


ONE of our generals at the front has made himself a trifle 
notorious by the issue of gratuitously peremptory orders. The 
following story at his expense isfrelated by a Colonial trooper. 
Notice was received in the various camps that on such and such 
a morning every man in General ——’s army must change his 
shirt. The Imperial Light Horse who formed part of the command 
had only one shirt apiece, and that was on their backs. So that 
a messenger was despatched to headquarters to explain. But 
General —— rose at once to the occasion. ‘ My orders,” he 
remarked grandly, “are imperative. If the men of the Imperial 
Light Horse have not got a second shirt, let them change shirts 
with each other.” 


The widowed Queen Margherita,"of Italy, has always been a 
great patroness of art and literature. In this, as in most other 
tastes, she was the direct opposite of King Humbert, who had not 
a note of music in his composition, never opened a book, and set 
no value on the artistic collections at Florence, a town he detested. 
Queen Margherita has warmly encouraged the younger school of 
Italian musicians, and always smiled graciously on Mascagni, who, 
after the success of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” grew so conceited 
that his vagaries used to divert the Queen very much. Whilst her 
dignity of manner impressed the most casual spectator, her habit 
of continually allowing her fingers to play with some of the pearls 
she always wore will be familiar to all who have met her. The 
King invariably gave her a new string of pearls each birthday. 


Although the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha never attained the 
general popularity of her sister-in-law, the Princess of Wales, she 
has always been much liked by those who have come into contact 
with ker. She brought into family life a great deal of the 
imperiousness of her Muscovite ancestry, and always arranged the 
marriages of her daughters when they had attained what she 
regarded as a suitable age, without consulting them. When living 
at Devonport, an English lady she knew told her that her eldest 
daughter had just refused a most eligible offer and iamented the 
fact, as there were five younger sisters with no prospects. The 
Duchess rated her soundly for her maternal weakness, and 
added, “ My daughters would never presume to disobey me in 
anything.” Unhappily the marriages she has arranged for them 
have not proved happy, and may eventually disturb the peace of 
Europe. 


The late Archdeacon of Westminster was neither a profound 
scholar nor an eloquent preacher. But his sermons had in them 
a ring of homely common-sense which made them a welcome 
relief from the display of oratorical fireworks too common in 
cathedral pulpits. In earlier years Canon Furse filled most 
admirably the post of Principal at Cuddesdon Theological College, 
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in which he succeeded the present Bishop of Lincoln. But it was. 
in his private life, whether in his delightful garden at Westminster 
or in his Devonshire home at Halsdon, that he was seen to the 
best advantage. His simple but wise talk, his rugged humour, 
above all his penetrative sympathy with the young, will not be 
soon forgotten. In a letter written not long before he died, he 
described himself as “an old man, declining in most things, but 
not in sympathy and care for young men.” Perhaps his happiest 
days were spent at Halsdon, for he loved the country life. The 
North Devon people used to say that he was the finest judge of a 
horse in the county. One of his sons is the Dean of Trinity, 
Oxford ; another is a well-known painter. It will be easy to fill 
the vacant canonry with a man of greater intellectual gifts ; it will 
be hard, indeed, to find one more widely loved than was Arch- 
deacon Furse. 


LOVE THE WAYWARD 


The baby must be sold 

In mother’s arms still sleeping. 
He must! A thing so bold 

Is hardly worth the keeping. 
His nose is snub, alack ! 

To scratch he’s always trying ; 
Has wings upon his back ; 

And laughs amid his crying. 
His tongue for ever goes ; 

He's obstinate, sharp-seeing ; 
Not even his mother knows 

To tame so wild a being. 
I'll sell the wretch, will I! 

Who's sailing anywhither ? 
What merchant wants to buy 

A boy? Let him come hither. 
But see him coax and pray. 

He weeps! Cheer up, I tell you! 
With Zeno you may stay, 

And I will never sell you. 

From ‘An Echo of Greek Song,” by W. H. D. Rouse (Dent), 


Cowes Week of 1900 will be remembered by yachtsmen as a 
week of disappointments. So far as sport is concerned, the with- 
drawal of the German Emperor’s fine yawl J/efeor from all races 
excepting that for the Queen’s Cup has robbed the week of its 
principal attraction, and people who hoped to see Me/eor and 
Mr. Whitaker Wright’s new yacht Sydari/a in competition will 
have to wait yet a little longer. The week opened on Monday 
under conditions about as miserable and depressing as could well 
be conceived. A thick rain effectually blotted out one’s view o 
the racing, and with a heavy and increasing wind, broken spars 
and gear were quite the order of the day amongst the racers, 
Late in the afternoon there was such a big sea running in Cowes 
Roads that several of the yachts hove up anchors and got away, 
many going to Southampton for the night, while others were towed 
up the Medina. The result was that the anchorage turned out 
thinner than has been witnessed at Cowes for many years. 


Contrary to expectation, the town has been as full as ever 
during the week, the explanation perhaps being that some yacht- 
ing families are living ashore, not having fitted out their yachts 
this season; while others have not gone abroad for holidays. 
Naturally, however, there has not been much display in the 
Squadron grounds, many well-known faces being missed. A 
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noticeable feature this year is the very large proportion of steam 
yachts in the Roads, including some magnificent American craft ; 
and, indeed, the increasing popularity which steam is gaining 
amongst yachtsmen bids fair at no very distant date to do away with 
sail power for other than racers or small yachts. One also notices 
the almost entire absence of French yachts, which were much in 
evidence last year. 


Whilst there is general complaint at the large percentage of 
drawn cricket matches, a great part of these may be attributed to 
waste of time. Four minutes always elapses between the dismissal 
of one batsman and the arrival of the next, the interval between 
the innings takes up from ten to twenty minutes, the luncheon 
interval often exceeds fifty minutes, and the innovation of a quarter 
of an hour’s stoppage of play for tea entails another protracted 
interruption. With trial balls for fresh bowlers (Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren changed his bowling twenty times in an innings of 230 
runs), small wonder that the actual time for cricket is very short, 
especially as stumps are now always drawn at 6.30, whereas 
7 o'clock used to be the rule. 


With the advent of the “ glorious Twelfth” it may be of interest 
to give the records in grouse shooting. Lord Walsingham on 
August 30, 1888, himself shot 518 brace of grouse. Lord de Grey, 
forming one of a party of seven, once brought down 575 head of 
grouse. On the Broomhead Moors on August 30, 1893, nine guns 
accounted for 2,648 birds, whilst the largest bag ever made was 
the Duke of Beaufort’s at High Force in 1872, when 7,742 brace 
were killed in nineteen days. No Scotch records can compare with 
these. 


Here is a story of Mottl. Some one asked him the other day 
what was the secret of the conductor’s art? Mottl pondered a 
moment and then gave the following luminous reply : “ You go 
up to the desk, and if you can do it—why, you can! (wenn 
man's kann, kann man’s.)” In proof whereof one may recall the 
case of Levi, the Bayreuth chef d’orchestre, who has just died. 
At sixteen Levi conducted Halévy’s “ La Juive” without previous 
rehearsal, and without ever having touched the conductor’s dd/on 
before—and, what is more, conducted it, history tells us, un- 
commonly well. 


Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Which, being applied to the 
case of the educational authorities of Edinburgh, might be freely 
translated : Who is to look after the education of the School Board 
of the Scottish capital? A draft of a circular submitted by the 
Committee on School Work to a meeting of the Board the other 
day was a veritable masterpiece. The circular was intended to 
be issued to parents, and was meant to direct their attention to 
the evils of cigarette-smoking by school children, It referred in 
deprecatory terms to “ cigarette-smoking among boys,” which led 
one member of the Board to inquire who was doing the smoking— 
the girls or the members of the Board. Later in the proceedings 
an inquiry was made after a nominative which had gone astray 
somehow and could not be found. But that, of course, was a minor 
inatter, and the convener of the Committee objected to the flippancy 
of those members who showed too much regard for mere grammar. 
However, with the aid of the chairman, he is to try to satisfy even 
the finical. 


The monument to commemorate the betrayal of Sir William 
Wallace has not been erected without creating considerable dis- 
Sensions in the ranks of Scottish ultra-patriots. When the pro- 
posal to erect such a monument was first made, it was strenuously 
opposed by some on the ground that the event to be commemorated 
called for tears rather than a memorial of stone. Nevertheless, a 
Celtic cross has been set up at Robroyston, near Glasgow, and 
was formally unveiled the other day. It stands on the site of the 
house in which, according to popular tradition, Wallace was 
captured. The house itself disappeared about the beginning of 
the present century ; but previous to its destruction it was visited 
by Sir Walter Scott, who secured a piece of wood belonging to 
the building, and had it made into a chair. That chair is still at 
Abbotsford. The speeches at the unveiling of the monument were 
of the usual “ Scots-wha-hae” sort, though some of the most pro- 
mounced Scottish patriots were conspicuous by their absence. 
One gentleman, who is distinguished as the most picturesque of 
Scotland’s patriotic sons, recently intimated his intention to absent 
himself as a protest against Scottish support of the war in South 
Africa! He regards Oom Paul as a modern Wallace. 


While the work of the Woodard Schools for Boys is well 
known, the claims of the corresponding girls’ schools upon the 
Statitude of Church people seem to be less recognised. It is per- 
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missible to refer to them here, since these schools aren ot proprietary 
institutions, and no one makes a penny of profit out of them. 
Nowhere is there a greater need for Church education than in 
Wales, and none of the Woodard schools deserves support more 
than St. Winifred’s, Bangor, which has just been thoroughly 
reorganised. At this school girls are given a first-rate education 
on definite Church principles, they are also instructed in such 
practical subjects as domestic economy, needlework, cooking, and 
laundry, while the fees—thanks to the fact that no profits are to be 
made—amount only to £35 a year. Here we have a definite 
attempt of the Church to supply the educational needs of the time, 
an attempt which shows that, amid all the clamour of controversy, 
the active work of the Church in our own country is being carried 
on with undiminished zeal. 


To judge from the following announcement made last Sunday 
in a church in the South of Ireland by the clergy, the sermon of 
St. Francis to the fishes has a modern counterpart in the tuition 
of walls and benches. “ Parents are requested to take notice that 
the school reopens to-morrow, and to send their children if pos- 
sible on the first day, for it is extremely discouraging to the 
teachers to have to teach the empty schoolroom for the first week.” 


The proposal in the English Press to utilise the peat bogs of 
Ireland for fuel in Great Britain on an enormous scale seems very 
late in the day to those best acquainted with the country. Every 
landlord in the West of Ireland knows that the turf—as peat is 
always called—is being rapidly exhausted. Of course, there is still 
a large area of turf-bog. But whereas years back it had no com- 
mercial value, and was recklessly wasted, it now commands a price, 
and many of the smaller tenant farmers find it cheaper to burn 
coal. There is still the great Bog of Allan ; but down in Kerry, at 
the present rate of consumption, the turf will: be exhausted in 
another ten years. 


The Mr. Bryan, or “ Colonel Bryan” as they love to call him 
down in Omaha, who is now trying to make Democracy with a 
big D hum in the United States is quite a different man from the 
Mr. Bryan who fell in the Silver campaign of four years ago. 
Here is the picture drawn of him by a friend and follower in the 
Press :—“ His face is much stronger and fuller than it was four 
years ago. He has gained considerable flesh, notwithstanding 
his arduous work upon the stump and platform, and weighs 
between thirty and forty pounds more than in 1896, tipping the 
scales at an easy 200, That Mr. Bryan leads an abstemious life 
and eats frugal fare is easily evident from his clear eyes and com- 
plexion. He is a man of small appetite and simple tastes, neither 
a glutton nor a wine-bib>er, although not a teetotaller either in 
theory or practice. He never uses wines or beer on his table, 
although he sometimes drinks both when offered him at the tables 
of others. His nervous impetuousness has been subdued. He 
is governed more by reason and less by impulse. While his 
emotions are under better control than they used to be, nothing 
could lessen or suppress that cordial sympathy which finds ex- 
pression in a winsome smile and is a great vote-winner.” Ah, 
that smile! We felt sure, if we read far enough down, we should 
come to it. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins, by a particularly uncanny story in “ After 
Dark,” helped to frighten people out of the taste for the old tester 
bed, which was as stuffy as it was imposing, and latterly there has 
been a great movement in the direction of elegance and light- 
ness in bedroom appointments. This will be obvious to anyone 
who has seen Messrs. Heal & Son’s “ guest’s bedroom ” at the Paris 
Exhibition. In the general scheme of furnishing and decoration 
exhibited by this room, colour-contrasts designed to propitiate 
rather than strike the eye create a feeling of repose which will be 
appreciated by the most sensitive. The firm have many simple 
yet ingenious and artistic designs in all manner of bedroom 
furniture, and in connection with their Paris Exhibition display they 
issue a admirably illustrated catalogue which we should recom- 
mend every householder who has an eye for the beautiful and 
the inexpensive to obtain. 
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THE RING OF FIRE 


TWELVE live rushes round the bed 
Where he stretches all but dead, 
Where he lies grown lean in cin, 
Gray with years he has plundered in. 
Gain is nothing, and joy has fled ; 
Twelve live rushes round his bed. 


Three for the might of the Trinity ; 
Two for the Blessed Virgin, she 

Well may succour when all things fail ; 
One for St. Kieran, devils quail 

At his glances. Round the bed 
Twelve live rushes glimmer red. 





























Keep them bright, with a steady flame ! 
One for his glory that was but shame ; 
Two for the good that was never done ; 
One for the charity thought upon ; 

For his father and mother two— 

All is done that we can do. 


Twelve live rushes guard his head, 
Twelve tall rushes glowing red. 

Is he safe in his ring of fire 

From the devils and their ire ? 

Faith and love were to him unknown ; 
Gold was the saint he called his own. 
Pray the prayer he left unsaid. 
Twelve red rushes guard his head. 


Nimmo CurISTIE. 


: THE ONLY TWELFTH 


As we write the sky is cloudy and troubled, a chill wind is 
fh blowing from the nor’-east, and the world is soaking wet. 
No very alluring prospect for field sports! But a spell of 
bad weather is not sufficient to depress those who after 
the worries and anxieties of a year that has been full of 
them now are a-dream of dogs, guns, ghillies, stretches of 
purple heather, and grouse coming down the wind at 
express speed. Whatever may be said against the con- 
vention that has turned the very pink and flush of the year 
into the London season, so that the country is forsaken 
just when park, garden, lane, and field have attained 
their freshest beauty, all will admit the beneficence of the 
arrangement by which grouse are shootable on the Twelfth 
of August. By then summer has produced its first exhaus- 
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tion and languor, and developed a primitive and instinctive 
desire to escape for a time alike from business and 
society. Those who are in Parliament are fagged and 
tried in temper by the assiduous ‘‘tying up of ends” of 
which the end of a session consists, work that makes a 
demand on attention without providing the excitement 
and stimulus that carry one through a really great task, 
whatever the conditions may be. And as anticipation is 
usually more than fulfilment, it is possible that the hap- 
piest time with the moors is spent before you reach them, 
Memory enriches the pure air of the corrie, the purple of 
the heath, the coolness of the wave, the white of the 
wheeling sea-gulls. It has a way of retaining the good 
days when all went well, and sinking in oblivion those 
others when the keeper seemed to have lost hic head 
and the beaters their senses, when the troublesome 
birds refused to be driven over the butts and when 
the shooter had smoked a cigar too many the night 
before, felt the effects of the salad, or for some undis- 
coverable reason was, as cricketers say, ‘‘ off his game.” 
But these drawbacks do not exist in the shooting party 
that meets only in the mental vision. There all goes 
merry. The keeper works out his drive like a sum in 
mathematics, the beaters are as alert and trustworthy as 
members of the C.I.V., and if the birds show any 
eccentricity in their flight it but serves to develop the skill 
and resourcefulness of the gun. Right, left, right, left 
they fall as quickly as the loader can hand the weapons, 
And why? Because, as we think, even in the most dis- 
appointing day of reality the jaded mind was recovering 
its tone and the body its vigour. It was reviving health 
and strength that stored up the reminiscences. 

Therein lies the justification of field sports. The 
emulation to make record bags that was at its height 
some years ago partook to some extent of uncivilisation. 
Success did not even mean supreme skill, because the best 
gun that ever went into a field could not possibly hope to 
compete in numbers with those whose deeds are chronicled 
unless he got a long sequence of easy shots. To take 
them steadiness and industry were the most important 
qualities. From that point of view a good deal might 
yet be said in favour of the older fashion of walking up 
game, necessitating as it did more careful observation and 
field-lore generally, although to shoot driven birds well is 
the finer test of marksmanship. But the time has gone 
past for being dogmatic. Everything depends on the 
character of the moor. It must be conceded, too, that in 
regard to partridges new styles of agriculture have caused 
corresponding changes in shooting. Such stubble as a 
reaper leaves affords no cover, and a great deal of country 
consists of bare pasture. These, however, are quite minor 
considerations. The main one is that shooting is still an 
irresistible attraction to the open air. Recent events have 
shown that we cannot afford to subside into a nation of 
mere cits. In modern almost as much as ancient warfare 
there is need for the qualities developed by what our fore- 
fathers quite properly called ‘‘ manly sports.” 

Except for an ominous look about the weather, there 
is every prospect of fine shooting this year. In the breed- 
ing of game it is much the same as in fruit-growing, and 
lateness is seldom a disadvantage. Grouse especially are 
prone to suffer should a premature glint of spring sun- 
shine tempt them to begin nesting while yet the year is 
young, because the treacherous mildness is usually followed 
by storm, and the sitting birds are driven from their eggs 
by snow. This year the hatching appears to have been 
more successfully carried out, and, after a most liberal 
discount has been made for the characteristic optimism 
with which keepers and agents send out preliminary re- 
ports, it would appear that both English and Scottish 
moors are teeming with grouse, and that disease is much 
less prevalent than usual. Partridges have done equally 
well, They, too, were late, and it might be thought 
were bound to suffer from the terrific thunder-showers. To 
some extent they did so. The parental partridges have 
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not yet developed the intelligence that would inform them 
of the danger to their chicks in running among wet grass 
andcorn. Death by drowning or suffocation is the usual 
result when the young things get entangled among 
dripping cornstalks or clover. What saved many of them 
was that the worst of the storms came after the hay was 
cut, and they could go with comparative impunity among 
the wider-growing wheat and barley. The breeding of 
pheasants is much less dependent on the weather, since 
in their coops they are afforded just as much shelter as is 
given to chickens. But in the case of all birds, the fine, 
hot weather of July came just when it was most needed for 
the strengthening of tender constitutions. Ground game is 
also flourishing, from red deer down to rabbits. There 
was no prolonged hard weather in winter to reduce their 
condition, and the moisture, of which we have had more 
than enough this year, had at least the effect of making 
the grass grow. It is probable that the homely rabbit 
really provides more sport—and of no bad kind either !— 
than any other wild creature in the islands. The number 
of people who can take a little rough-shooting, the adver- 
tiser’s way of spelling rabbits, is immense compared to the 
limited number who can afford the luxury of a deer forest. 
The letting of deer forests has not been very brisk owing 
to the war, and that reminds us that many a familiar figure 
will this year be missed in the grouse-drive, the smoke- 
room, and the hunting-field. Many of our best sportsmen 
have the best and final proof of their gallantry as soldiers ! 


THE DECAY OF POETRY 


TuE critic has his mild sensations, and one of these is the 
announcement that the poetic night has no star. Mr. 
Alfred Austin made the announcement in 1870 in plain 
disparagement of Tennyson, Browning, and others whose 
weaker verse he seemed to have read for the purpose. 
And now, with much pretty argument and display of 
learning, a Quarterly Reviewer announces (face Mr. 
Austin) that since the death of Tennyson and Browning 
“poetry of the first order has become practically extinct 
among us.” We have, perhaps, ‘‘true” poetry and 
even ‘* perfect” poetry in process of formation, but the 
factory of ‘‘ great” poetry is closed. 

‘* What, then, is the reason of this cessation?” asks 
the Quarterly Reviewer; and, always premising that 
great poetry cannot find expression through men of 
mediocre intellect, he asserts that a ‘‘negative move- 
ment” in the intellectual life of a nation renders it im- 
possible for great poetry to be made, however perfect the 
machine for making it may be. ‘‘ The national conditions 
most favourable to the production of great poetry,” he 
avers, ‘‘are conditions of national vigour, confident of 
success, and looking forward to further triumphs.” Con- 
versely, ‘‘an intellectual movement which tends to the 
extinction of belief is unfavourable to poetry.” 

Obviously it is important to know both what greatness 
is and what poetry is ; but we never shall. However,’ the 
Quarterly Reviewer says that ‘‘a great poem is a poem 
which does for life, or for life in its larger relations, what a 
love-poem does for one of life’s elements. It presents to 
us... ‘the human lot’ as the one object of impassioned 
clairvoyance and overwhelming interest, similar to that 
with which a lover regards his mistress.” 

Such definitions are interesting and not disprovable, 
for the simple reason that the universal life so interpene- 
trates the individual life that it were hard to say that any 
Strain which at once envelops and pierces the sense does 
not fulfil the conditions for great poetry laid down by the 
Quarterly Reviewer. ‘‘The Hound of Heaven” is fled 


from down ‘labyrinthine ways” by every fearful sinner of 
Christendom ; every man with his ear pressed to earth has 
heard the singing of a land where ‘a Danaan fruitage 
makes a shower of moons,” and ‘‘at that singing he was 
nO more wise”; every agnostic burying his dearest has 
.” But Mr. 





heard the sublime aposiopesis, ‘‘ And yet 
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Francis Thompson, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Stephen Phillips, have 
not, in the estimation of the Quarterly Reviewer, written 
great poetry. 

It would seem from internal evidence that he does not 
consider music a prime requisite of a great poet, and that 
to new harmonies he is curiously indifferent. Yet says 
Shelley : 


Language is a perpetual Orphic song 
Which rules with Dzedal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shapeless were. 


Were we ever richer than to-day, I wonder, in this 
Orphic song, in this perception of beauty everywhere that 
almost is itself song, so compelling is it? One is tempted to 
say, indeed, that now for the first time innumerable things 
have sung to us unhusked by didactics and dialectics. 
Cities have had voice as well as fields and woods. The 
operations of ‘‘ The Circular Saw” have disclosed poetry 
even in sawdust : 

Rich as a wine 
The scent of the spouting sawdust invaded the place, 
The soul of the magical forest, resinous sweet, 
Subtly invaded the desolate sordid street. 


Away from Academies and their moralities and conceits 
the poet-realist at last seems listening to the universe 
itself. And yet we are told that great poetry is not in 
making, and that the poet of the Nympholept and ‘‘A 
Swimmer’s Dream” is not as great as him who wrote 
‘* Songs of Two Nations.” 

I must be brief, and so I urge any reader soberly to ask 
himself : Can the life of the universe be more wonderful, 
more inspiring, more fit to make a poet in one age than 
another? Obviously not. It was Whitman, I think, who 
said that there was never any more Heaven in the world 
and never any more Hell in the world at one time than at 
another. I know not if it be true. Heaven save me from 
the task of such measurements. But it is clear that life 
grows in immensity on this earth before our eyes every 
year, while, above, the unassailed sublimity of the skies 
remains unassailable. But what of influences? A great 
critic—at least a very clever one—has said ‘‘ No poet 
sings because he must sing. A great poet sings because 
he chooses to sing.” The condition of a great song is 
this—if I may venture paradoxically on dogmatism—an 
emotion of the soul upon which irony, cleverness, and 
common sense have set no modifying or defiling mark. 
A great poem is a sustained action of the soul, and with his 
soul no man works uncertainly, argumentatively, agnosti- 
cally. But few can use their souls; too many their 
intellects. This is perhaps the reason why great poetry 
must always be rare. W. H. CueEsson. 


MRS. GREEN 
MI 


‘¢ TuEy’vE found ’im,” said Mrs. Green abruptly. 

She was lifting a jug into its basin, and she made her 
startling announcement without turning her head. But 
there was tragedy in her very back. 

‘‘ Found whom ?” said I from my glass. 

‘© Old Mr. ’Ollands,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘“ Why, what’s wrong with him ?” said I, suspending 
my brush in mid-air. 

Hollands was the gentle-mannered old gardener of our 
near neighbours, the Graingers—a man with a wistful, 
sweet, time-seamed old face, whom I knew well and loved, 
as one does love sweet-natured, wise old folk of all ranks. 
He was a man of natural parts, too—a bee-king, and a 
genius with flowers. 

‘‘Been an’ gorned an’ done for ’isself,” said Mrs. 
Green, polishing my tooth-tumbler with an unspeakable 
air of bitter self-restraint. 

‘¢ What!” said I, and the brush fell from my hand with 
a crash. 
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‘* Drownded ’isself,” said Mrs. Green shortly. 

“‘ Nonsense!” I said, startled and breathless. ‘‘ What 
should he do that for? He can’t have!” 

I had been ill. 1 was still too weak to leave my room. 
There was no one in the house save the two young 
servants and Mrs. Green, for the family had all gone up 
to a London wedding. 

‘“«°E ’as, though,” said Mrs. Green solemnly, turning 
round from the washhandstand. ‘An’ to thinkI seed ’im 
only a week come Tuesdy !” 

‘“‘How? Why? When?” said 1; and my voice shook. 

‘*Don’t you take on, Miss,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘’E’s 
out of all ’is pain. As quiet and as peaceful ’e looks as 
though ’e knowed ’e wasn’t never goin’ to be worried no 
more. They found ’im a-lyin’ among the reeds in Couth- 
leigh Park lake as ’e might be lyin’ in ’is own bed.” 

‘* But I never knew he was lost,” I said, bewildered. 

‘*Los’ since yesterday mornin’,” said Mrs. Green 
darkly. ‘‘’E ’ad ’is breakfast at ’ome as usual, an’ went 
out. But’e never went to work at the Joneses, an’ they 
sent down to know why ’e ’adn’t turned up. That 
frightened his wife, an’ she sent to look for ’im, an’ then 
she ’eard as ’ow ’e’d been an’ paid ’is rent two weeks in 
advance all unbeknownst to ’er.” 

Mrs. Green paused. Then she added thoughtfully : 

‘She know’d what ’e’d done drecly she ’eard that. 
She didn’t need no one to tell’er. ‘I’m a widder,’ says 
she, ‘I’m a widder.’ Seventy year old las’ month ’e was, 
an’ not a day less.” 

I looked at her in horror, smitten by the thought of 
the wife. 

‘*Green’s that upset I ’ad to send down an’ get ’im a 
drop 0’ somethin’ afore ’e started work to-day. Many’s 
the time old ’Ollands ’as come round to ’elp us get a 
swarm in, an’’e’d promised us some fine rose-cuttin’s, too. 
‘Well,’ ses Green, ses ’e, ‘we shan’t get them cuttin’s 
now,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ more’s the pity I never went round o’ 
Sunday to fetch ’em, as I meant for to do,’ ses’e. With 
*is feelin’ ’eart Green takes it ’ard.” 

She paused again; then turned to her work and 
attacked it with gloomy vigour. ‘‘Ah!” she said, ‘‘that’s 
what comes o’ leavin’ old servingts to new howners.” 

‘* Why,” said I, ‘* was it that which upset him ?” 

**It was,” said Mrs. Green, polishing steadily. ‘‘ Jus’ 
that.” 

She went to the window and shook her duster out. 
Her face, in its mingling of important bitterness and 
conversational dignity, looked darkly upon the world. 
“* A week ago come Tuesdy I met ’im comin’ acrost the 
church medders. ’E ’ad a frightened, ’unted look in ’is 
eye which give me quite a turn—somethin’ like a rabbit 
what’s been bit by a dog an’ can’t get away. On Wensdy 
morning—next mornin’ as it were—I met Mr. Evans, ’im 
what used to be Mr. Grainger’s coachman. ‘ What's 
wrong with Mr. ’Ollands?’ ses I, for Mr. Evans an’ Mr. 
*Ollands ’ad been servingts together over thirty year with 
Mr. Grainger afore ’e let ’is ’ouse for the summer this 
year, and sold ’is ’ossis, which Mr. Evans ’as took a noo 
place in Parkstone, not three mile off. ‘Well may you 
harsk, Mrs. Green,’ ses ’e to me, ‘ well may you harsk’— 
for a nicer-spoke man than Mr. Evans never was. ‘ It 
ain’t no one’s fault,’ ses ’e, ‘for Mr. Grainger meant for 
the best a-lettin’ ’Ollands with the place,’ ses ’e, ‘ seein’ as 
*ow ’Ollands is gettin’ on in years an’ couldn't ’ope to find 
a noo sitooation heasy. If I was along with ’im,’ ses Mr. 
Evans, ‘’e might manage, for’im an’ me ’as been together 
thirty year, an’ I could ’old ’im up like ; but them Joneses 
is not what ’Ollands’ been accustomed to, an’’e can’t do 
with ’em, nor never will.’ 

‘Mr. ’Ollands was accustomed to gentlefolk what 
considered their old servingts,” added Mrs. Green, 
witheringly ; ‘‘ an’ that’s the long an’ the short of it.” 

‘* Aren’t these people gentlefolk?” I asked. 

** Gentlefolk!” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘No more gentle- 
folk than the trampses on the road, for hall their ’igh 
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ways and their money and their dressed-up misses ; yoy 
can tell they ain’t by their servingts. That’s what | 
hallways ’olds to. You don’t need to go no further thay 
the back door to tell what they’re like in the drawip’. 
room, ses I.” 

‘* What are the servants like?” I said. 

‘*Hallways in the yard a-gigglin’,” said Mrs. Green, 
‘London ‘ussies, hevery one. I should say they change 
*em hevery six months! Not like Mr. ’Ollands’ sort, ag 
’ad been thirty years with one master an’ served ‘im 
faithful. Keep a page-boy, too—as bold a bit of himpi. 
dence as hever wanted spankin’, Whenever you pass 
along the road, there they is, a-laughin’ and a-larkin’ right 
under the ’ouse-winders. They ain’t no gentlefolk what 
keeps them servingts, an’ the tradespeople ses the same,” 

**Oh, poor old Hollands,” I said. ‘‘ How could Mr, 
Grainger have left him to such people?” 

‘Why, for the same reason as ’e let ’is ’ouse, Miss,” 
said Mrs. Green—‘‘a thing what ’e’d never ’ad to do 
before. Lots of gentry is the same this year, what with 
the war an’all. ’Ard times—that’s what it was, Miss— 
neither more nor less. That’s what starts many a trouble 
what goes further dowa nor what you'd think for.” 

She shook her head thoughtfully. 

‘°E’d ’ave pensioned Mr. ’Ollands off if ’e could ’ave 
afforded it. But ’e couldn’t. An’ ’ow could ’e choose ’is 
tenants? Banker's people they are, what started low. But 
they pays their rent regular, I expec’. Ah, when the rich 
get pore, the pore get porer. That’s’ow it is. We all 
’angs together, igh an’ low.” 

I was silent. The story seemed too pitiful for com- 
ment. But Mrs. Green had not done. 

**Mr. ’Ollands could a-stood it if it ’adn’t been for .’is 
roses,” she said, with gloomy meaning in her glance, 
‘* That’s what broke ’is ‘eart, an’ hevery one knows it. ’E 
drownded ’imself along o’ ’is roses.” 

‘But why?” I said, startled. 

‘* What do them Londoners know about flowers ?” said 
Mrs. Green with biting scorn. ‘‘Comes down to the 
country for the summer months, an’ thinks as Gawd makes 
roses grow like grass! Hall they knows of flowers his 
what they see in shops and street-corners. Ah, but there's 
some things about flowers what can’t be bought in street- 
corners—to a good gardener, hanyway, what loves ‘is 
plants.” 

She sniffed contemptuously. 

‘* We seen Mr. Evans this mornin’,” she said, lowering 
her voice solemnly, ‘‘ a-comin’ away from Couthleigh lake, 
an’ the tears a-streamin’ down ’is face. ‘ What went for 
to make ’im do it, Mr. Evans?’ ses I—‘ in ’Eving’s name,’ 
ses I—for the thought of ’is pore wife, as the Rector was 
with at that moment, made me desprit-like. ‘ We've hall 
’ad bad masters afore now,’ ses I, ‘ but we don't go for 
to drownd ourselves,’ ses I, ‘ an’ bring ruination to peaceful 
’omes.’ ‘’Twas ’is roses, together with 'is back,’ ses Mr. 
Evans, a sobbin’ bitter.” 

‘* What did he mean ?” said I. 

‘*Jus’ what ’e said, Miss,” replied Mrs. Green, ‘‘It 
was nothin’ but Gawd's truth. Ses Mr. Evans to hus— 
‘ The las’ thing as Mr. Grainger ses to Mr. ’Ollands,’ ses ’e, 
‘was: ‘‘ Look to my roses, ’Ollands. See to ’em well, 
*Ollands,” ses ’e, ‘‘ for it goes to my ’eart to leave '’em. | 
shall miss this year’s bloom,” ses’e, ‘‘ but don’t you go for 
to let hanyone else mis-use’em,” ses’e. ‘I trustes to you, 
’*Ollands,” ses ’e, ‘‘ an’ no one’s to touch ’em without your 
leave. My flowers ain't in the contrac’,” ses ’e, bitter-like, 
‘‘an’ they’re to ’ave what you cut for the ’ouse and not 
a bud more,” ses’e. ‘‘ Nothin’ spoils a young tree like 
careless pickin’,” ses ’e’; which no more it don’t.” 

Mrs. Green paused for breath, but I had no voice fora 
remark. She looked at me, and shook her head in dreadful 
enjoyment of the effect she had produced. 

‘Is roses is Mr. Grainger’s ’obby, you see, Miss,” she 
went on, ‘‘ together with ’is old double fiddle what ’owls 
so loud.” 
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By which she meant a violoncello. 
“Well, Mr. ’Ollands, ’e ‘couddn’t keep ’em from the 
roses, try as ’e would. Servants®an’, all, if you'll believe 
me, went an’ ’elped themselves ; but the young ladies was 
the worst—regular took an’ tore ’em off, they did; an’ the 
trees what was makin’ bloom for the first time, lots of 
‘em, suffered dreadful. An’ when Mr. ’Ollands at last 
went to Jones, what do{you think Jones ses? ‘Stop my 
darters pickin’ roses?’ ’e ses, ses’e. ‘No, that I shan't,’ 
ses ’e. ‘Mr. Grainger said we might ‘ave what we 
wanted, an’ as I’ve took the place,’ ses ’e wery ’igh, ‘I 
considers as we ’as aright to’em. What’s more,’ ses ’e, 
‘ fowers don’t cost nothin’ in the country.’ Mr. Evans ses 
as ow Mrs. ’Ollands told him ’e’d lie an’ cry all night, an’ 
'e kep’ sayin’, ‘What’ll Mr. Grainger say to me when ’e 
sees them rose-trees? What’ll Mr. Grainger say to me 
when ’e sees them rose-trees ?’ Ah! ’e was quite broke. 
“ Flowers don’t cost nothin’ in the couniry!” repeated 
Mrs. Green, slowly. No words could describe the bitter 
emphasis of her voice. She knew what she was talking 
about; she is more of a gardener than Green himself. 
CHRISTINA. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


1 AM firmly convinced that self-sacrifice is occasionally the best 
policy. Functions have a happy knack of falling flat if I give 
them up, an arrangement.of Providence which is vastly consoling 
and tends to promote unselfishness in my daily existence. To 
gratify Carlton, whose return home really resembled that of a 
prodigal son, I gave up Goodwood and Cowes. Torrents of rain, 
general mourning, the absence of Royalty rendered both these 
annual gatherings the feeblest on record. My enthusiasm for 
American hostesses, American plays, and American ideas does not 
extend to American jockeys, and Cowes without the Prince and 
without the Lrifannia would not seem like Cowes atall. Sol 
am consoled for my absence, knowing I missed nothing, whilst all 
my friends tell me that they missed me, which is comforting. 
Added to which I had no mourning and no money, and the feeling 
of not being suitably garbed on all occasions is only one degree 
less obnoxious than an overdrawn banking account. 

Ihave been a whole fortnight in the country. It is Sunday 
and it is wet. I am wondering how far off the nearest doctor is, 
for I am running the risk of dislocating my jaws by frequent 
yawning. I have been to Church. It is a duty in the country 
which one owes to one’s tenantry and the Vicar. In London I 
am so often at weddings that I feel I am quite a regular Church- 
goer—on weekdays. The family living here is held by a distant 
cousin of Carlton’s, who on the strength of the relationship aspires 
to becoming a bishop, and always shakes hands with that over- 
done, heartiness which is nearly as nasty as underdone mutton. 
By reason of an article which was declined with thanks by 
the Quarterly Review, he vaguely hints that he is busied 
with literary work. The few brief hours when he is not 
immersed in the affairs of the parish he devotes to fishing 
—a sport in favour of which he can cite apostolic example. 
It‘is almost superfluous to remark that he has a wife and 
nine children. The wife is fond of impressing on me that she 
is “a sad invalid”—which, indeed, is not surprising in the 
circumstances. Being obviously unable to cope with the work of 
alarge parish, in addition to the management of the nine olive 
branches inseparable from the clerical profession, she has brought 
her sister to assist in parochial matters. The vigilance which this 
spinster displays in the performance of her duties would make her 
absolutely invaluable on the Music-hall Committee of the London 
County Council. She chooses the hymns for the Vicar, and, I am 
convinced, the texts for his sermons as well, and relieves him, in 
fact, of all his duties except those performed in a surplice. I 
wonder if his sermons ever suggest anything whatever to his 
congregation, who shine with much soap and positively no humour. 
I create no small stir at my entrance, and I know every one in the 
church except the Vicar’s sister-in-law is studying my frock, 
Which will be imitated by them all next year. I feel in my back- 
bone the sniffing disapproval of that one spinster, who, as leader 
of the choir, demonstrates once more her absolute indispensable- 
hess. As for the Vicars wife, those nine children completely 
absorb her mind, and I know she is wondering, in spite of her 
efforts to concentrate her attention on the Reverend Samuel's 
Sermon, whether No. 5’s collars can possibly be worn next winter 
by No. 8 She is a domestic creature, and no doubt she does her 


best. 
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Sunday afternoon in the country when ‘it is too wet even to 
paddle over to the stables is apt to go slowly. A gale got up last 
Sunday, and it was distinctly chilly. The big drawing-room fire 
began toZsmoke, thanks to a patent chimney-pot our friend the 
millionaire had gratuitously erected on top of one which had never 
given trouble since the time of the Pretender. The huge room 
looked so‘desolate that I went to my boudoir, which smelt musty. 
In the, library, where Horace Walpole penned several of his letters, 
there are no modern books. Old books are ornamental, but 
Hervey’s “ Meditations among the Tombs ” and Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy” are not exciting on a wet afternoon. I drummed 
my fingers on the window and watched the rain swish down the 
terrace, where George IV. once saluted a milkmaid on the cheek 
before his gaping courtiers. It looked as /ris¢e as his vulgar love 
affairs. I invaded the smoking-room, where Carlton refused to 
quarrel and offered to do anything I liked—quite the most pro- 
voking attitude a husband can assume. I told him there was 
nothing in this horrible house I could possibly do, and he resumed 
his pipe and a book on how to cure foot-and-mouth disease. I 
don’t know how it is, but Carlton, who in town is possessed of 
quite average intelligence, the minute he gets to the country throws 
all interest in the world to the wind and becomes as dull as the 
turnips he talks about. At night the wind howled as though all the 
family ghosts were screaming that I should one day be joined to 
their band. The prospect made me shiver. Next morning I 
felt too depressed to eat any breakfast. Carlton’s appetite was 
aggravatingly hearty. Even the post failed me. The mail cart 
had got blown away, or delayed, or something like that which 
always happens in the country. It was the last straw. Rural 
felicity, as represented by hay, gooseberries, cornfields, dripping 
trees, muddy roads, flower gardens, all archaic and natural objects 
vaunted by dozens of poets, is intolerable when I don’t know what 
is going on in the world. The country makes a capital background 
to a cheery party. But in your husband’s ghost-ridden home, 
téte-a-téte with his deplorable good humour, any sort of felicity is 
impossible. 

I wrote out a dozen or more telegrams, inviting all the most 
frivolous of my acquaintances to come to me without delay and 
save me from Bedlam, despatched a groom with them to the 
nearest telegraph station, startled the housekeeper out of her wits 
by ordering her to get the west wing ready at once for visitors, 
and upset the cook by telling her there would be sixteen to dinner 
the following night. I am thoroughly happy once more. I feel I 
have not a single person coming who will be approved of by my 
mother-in-law or the Vicar’s superior relatives, and am deter- 
mined to enjoy the country henceforth not oblivious of the world, 
but as part of it. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


ROUGHING IT WITH RUNDLE 


‘lips Wek (balf-way between Senckal and Ficksburg) : 
June 12, 1900 


DEAR G——,—We are having a very rough time of it, as we 
are so far from any railway. I don’t think any one in England 
has the least idea of the rough time we are having. It poured 
with rain all last night, blankets and everything are soaked this 
morning. Very few of us lay down at all. We have not been 
under canvas since we left camp at Cape Town. We sleep in our 
overcoats on the ground with one blanket and our saddles for 
pillows. Our horses are fastened to picketing lines and pegs 
which we each carry. This is the first chance I have had to write 
lately, as I have been in hospital three days with a sprained 
shoulder and wrist, the result of my horse putting his foot ina 
hole. I am with the battalion again; but I find I shall not be 
able to use a rifle for a week. There are so few mounted men with 
this division beside us, that we Yeomanry are nearly worked to 
death. We are patrolling the country all day and all night; when 
the column is on the march we form advance and rear guards and 
flanking patrols. Our company lately has formed the advance 
and flanking patrols of the advance guard. That means that we 
have been about a mile ahead of it, while the advance guard 
itself is three miles ahead of the main column. The flanking 
patrols of the main column reach four miles out on each side. 
This is the way the column always advances. When we are 
camped, the Yeomanry form small patrolling parties and search 
the farms for miles around and bring in prisoners and their arms. 
Some of these are allowed to return to their farms, others are 
escorted back to Bloemfontein. Often when we come in from 
patrol with prisoners late at night, we are ordered out again on a 
long journey, as the others are all out or on other work. We are 
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never altogether like a cavalry regiment, but are all over the 
district at once. 

We are very badly off in this division for food, as we are such a 
long way off the railway. We are supposed to be on half rations, 
but a quarter is more like it. We get fresh cooked mutton, that 
is all, except one army biscuit a day, or occasionally two. When 
we can get any flour we cook chupatties, which are flour and 
water only, cooked in mutton fat, in lumps about the size of half- 
penny buns. I guess at home we should throw them away in 
disgust. Our great grievance in common with all the other troops 
is the way we are robbed of our tea-biscuits, rations, &c., whenever 
there happens to be enough in camp (which is only too seldom), 
by the quartermasters, quartermaster-sergeants, and cooks. It is 
a huge scandal, but “ Tommy” must not complain, or he will get 
into worse trouble than before. The Yeomanry are of much more 
value than the people at home imagine ; in fact they are absolutely 
indispensable, and in the present case the army could not move at 
all without them. From morning to night we are scouting and 
patrolling whether the column is moving, or camping, or fighting. 
It is perfectly marvellous that we have not had more casualties, as 
every day some of our scouts come in touch with the enemy, and 
some one is wounded, ora horse killed. Also our officers have led 
us into some awful traps which we were lucky to get out of alive. 

We had an engagement all to ourselves on entering Senekal. 
That morning our battalion was detailed by General Rundle for 
the advance guard of the column, and our company as advance 
guard, and flanking patrol of that. We started from camp, about 
ten miles from Senekal, before it was light, about 4.30 A.M. On 
nearing the town the flanking patrols of our company were called 
in, and four parties of four each were told off as cossack posts. I 
was in charge of one of these, and pushed on. When we found 
the Boers had mostly cleared out of the town, we galloped through 
to stop all outgoing on the further side. I only missed the land- 
drost by about two minutes. We had been there about three 
hours and had sent in a lot of prisoners, and I and another man had 
patrolled the country for about a mile ahead, and I was just 
examining a civilian on a pony who wished to enter the town, 
when we were suddenly surprised by about 300 Boers. We had 
no time even to fire. All we could do was to gallop in. Bullets 
hit the dust all round us, and Trooper Unwin and his horse fell 
dead at once. The latter we found afterwards had three bullet 
wounds. I can tell you we three were jolly glad to turn the corner 
into the street. The house on the corner had a row of bullet holes 
in it. In the meantime the cossack post on the other side of the 
town had been surprised and driven in before ours by another 
party of Boers. Our Major, on hearing this, immediately collected 
all the men he could find—about seventy—and rode out to attack 
them where they were established on a high kopje three-quarters 
of a mile long, perpendicular on the town side, slanting on the 
other. Of course it was a mad thing to do to attack an enemy in 
unknown force with only a handful of men, and it is a wonder that 
more of ours were not killed. The Major was killed and the 
Lieutenant badly wounded. Next day we buried our Major and 
three men, together with the Boers’ Field-cornet. They carried a 
lot of their wounded away. When I galloped back into the town 
I could only find about a score of ours left. We made for a little 
farmhouse near the point where we had entered the town, and 
there took cover. Very soon we were completely surrounded 
and had to remain for about three hours without much chance of 
even returning their fire, as they seldom showed themselves. 
Meanwhile several stragglers galloped in with news of what had 
happened to the Major's party. It was impossible to send back 
to the main column for relief; and they, being camped for mid- 
day, were entirely ignorant of what was going on. Late in the 
afternoon our artillery came up and shelled the town, and the 
kopje overlooking it, from about a mile in our rear. So the rifle- 
fire ceased, and we rode in and occupied the town before any 
other troops came up. 

Two days after we were in the battle at Biddulphsberg, or 
Winter’s Kop, or Harvey’s Kop, whichever you know it by. We 
were the advance scouts as usual, and located the enemy and 
were under fire the whole day. We were the last off the field, 
covering the Guards’ retirement. It was there that my horse fell, 
rolling on my shoulder, as we were galloping to take up a fresh 
position. We had no casualties in this battle, only about twelve 
horses killed. Of course we were on the flanks and never at the 
closest range. Unluckily many of the wounded were burnt to death, 
as the veldt for a considerable distance round the kopje occupied by 
the Boers was blazing, but whether set alight by them on purpose 
or by accident by our own men does not appear certain. We are 
getting thoroughly used to bullets now, and take little notice of 
them ; but the pom-poms are quite another thing. They are 
wicked guns if they get the range. There are only three horses 
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left in the company that came out from Knightsbri 
but mine is one of them. She seems pretty fit, and thorou 
acclimatised, although she is very thin. Another of our men has 
just been brought in shot in the calf of the leg. Certainly the 
Yeomanry work is the most risky in the whole campaign. One 
would think we ought to get better pay than Is. 5d. a day. All 
the colonially raised regiments, as Brabant’s Horse, Kaffrarian 
Rifles, Roberts’ Horse, S.A.L.H., I.L.H., &c., get about 75. 6, per 
day. We have had 30s. pay since we left Cape Town, and lucky 
to get that. Some regiments have had even less. 


THE NEW NORTH-WEST 


Stewart River, W.W. Territories, Canada; 
July 21, 1899 

My DEAR——,—We got the aid of a skilled carpenter fora 
couple of days and soon had our boat ready like the rest. The 
spruce pine furnished us with everything necessary—oars, sweep, 
poles, pitch or gum for the seams—and we had nails and oakum 
in our outfit. It is a very useful tree indeed, and every part of it 
can be put to some use. “Spruce tea,” made from the smaller 
branches and cones, has proved a remarkable tonic for men suf. 
fering from scurvy. The Indians use the bark for canoes when 
they can’t get birch, which does not grow beyond a certain altitude, 
and they always spread a mattress of spruce branches between 
them and the ground, a course we also adopt. 

As soon as sufficient water began to flow down stream, the 
various parties loaded up and tried to move westwards. We soon 
found out we had a difficult and dangerous task ahead. The 
small river we were camped on emptied into a larger river about 
six miles down, but it took us over a week to get there, and in the 
course of that distance one boat was smashed to pieces and a 
good deal of the cargo lost, nearly all of it being carried down 
stream, and what was saved being picked up at different points, 
The Indians told us there were “ plenty rocks,” and there certainly 
were. It was one mass of boulders and broken water, and we 
were in and out of the water from morning till night pulling, push- 
ing, and lifting cargo all the way. The most trying part of the 
experience was the intense cold of the water. It was melting snow 
and ice, of course, and took all feeling out of one’s legs and feet. 
You may guess how well and hardy we have become when I tell 
you that, with clothing saturated often up to the waist for hours at 
a time, not one of us who took that part of the work caught cold. 
Since we left the Divide until the last day or two I have never 
been without wet feet, and generally had leg clothing wet too. 
When we reached the first larger river we increased the depth of 
our boat by putting a six-inch board along the gunwale, most of 
the length, making her about three feet deep. We had had to 
portage a good portion of our outfit along the banks, in order to 
get the boat over the rocks and rapids, and found her scarcely 
large enough when we came to deeper water and all got aboard. 
Some eight miles or so we ran down this larger river in a swift 
current, which swung us from one side of the river to the ether, 
and around rocks and gravel bars which we dodged successfully. 

Late in the evening we came in sight of some bad rapids, and, 
seeing some boats up on shore, pulled in beside them. The news 
we got was decidedly bad. Two boats had been smashed to 
pieces and lost, one with all its cargo, and, worse still, one man 
had been drowned and a whole party had a narrow escape with 
their lives. The rapids were continuous for a distance of nearly 
seven miles, and the only way to get through was to carry every- 
thing on our backs along the bank, and “line down” the boat 
empty. It was hard, hard work ; but in two weeks we got through 
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afely, boat and all. About ten miles below these rapids we 

d some more, some of which we lined the boat through half- 
jaded, and portaged our foodstuff along the bank. Then we 
had to work our way through a cafon, the length of which 
was not far short of twelve miles ; but I think it would prove 
tedious to you if I gave the details of each chute and how we shot 
i, It was a case of “ Shooting the Chutes” in real earnest, and 
everything depended upon our -working together and not losing 
our presence of mind. Sometimes the river ran close in under the 
mountains ; at other times the valley widened out and seemed to 

mise smoother water. At every bend, however, we were on 
the gué vive, and scarcely a day passed without some exciting 
incident. As we got lower down the river increased in size from 
the addition of stream after stream, but we still had crooked and 
dangerous rapids and chutes and several small cafions, some of 
deep smoothly flowing water and others of wicked-looking leaping 
waves which seemed like a lot of wild beasts waiting to devour 
any unlucky boat that got into their clutches. At length on 
July 14 we reached a place where there was such a fierce chute 
over rock ledges and up against others below, that we not only 
had to carry all our cargo past the place, but had to pull and push 
our boat along over the rocky bank by means of “skids” and 
rollers, and then launch her into the river below the point of 
danger. Half a mile further down we had to go through the same 
performance owing to a dangerous whirlpool in a rocky gorge. A 
surprise was in store for us in the shape of an inscription upon a 
board nailed to a tree which told us that we were now on the 
South Fork of the Stewart River, and about 275 miles from the 
Yukon, and warning us to look out for falls and rapids ahead. I 
have found out since that had the Indians directed us to the 
North Fork we would have had few if any rapids, and that men 
who Have ascended the Stewart River have been unable to 
get up the South Fork any distance on account of its 
being so bad. The Frazer Falls on the Stewart River 
are not what the maps, &c. describe them to be. They are 
very fine, however, an immense body of water being hemmed in 
between masses of rock and shooting at headlong speed down 
and around a bend of the river, the waves leaping high into the 
air, and flinging their foam crests all around in spray. We had to 
portage boat and everything here again, and | took six photos of 
that alone. Since we left the Mackenzie I have taken between 
thirty and forty snap-shots, and hope that a fair percentage of 
them will come out all right, as there are many which will prove 
intensely interesting. Owing to the films being pretty old now, 
and the extremes of temperature they had had to contend with, I 
have some doubts about the results, more particularly about the 
later ones. 

On different occasions coming down I used to take gold pan 
and shovel and “ prospect” the rivers and creeks. Gold in small 
quantities could be found almost always. The “ colours,” as they 
are called, varied a good deal in size and numbers, and we never 
got anything worth waiting for. The fact of not knowing our 
whereabouts and a feeling of anxiety as to how many weeks or 
months we were going to be detained by unknown rapids, &c., 
made us inclined to push on. Since getting below the Falls we 
have spent a lot of time prospecting the bars and river banks. 
There seem to have been a large number of men up this river last 
year, but there are only a very few on it now. At some of the 
places we have passed a man can make §85 to Sioaday. It is 
not like the Klondyke River at all. The gold is very fine and 
resembles that which we saw on the Saskatchewan last year. Men 
come up this river, dig out enough gold to buy food for some 
months, kill a moose or two for fresh meat, and then spend a large 
part of the year prospecting other parts of the district. 

Yours, E. C. G. Toucn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN UNPROTECTED POSSESSION 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOoK 


THOUGH the despatch of troops to the Straits Settlements is now 
announced, Singapore is at present denuded of its British garrison. 
Some Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers remain, but the troops 
now quartered there are Asiatic; and the Navy, to whom the 
island looks chiefly for protection, has its hands full further north. 
Penang is utterly destitute of either military or naval protection ; 
it possesses a force of fifty Sikhs besides the Malay Police, and it 
boasts also of a diminutive European Volunteer Corps or civic 
guard enrolled within the last twelve months. In Singapore alone 


there are 30,000 Chinese coolies, and in Penang there are approxi- 
mately 15,000 to 20,000 more ! 
siderable harshness (to use a mild term) from the European 


These aliens are subject to con- 
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population. Such treatment is productive of excessive ill-feeling, 
and at a time like the present, when men’s passions are seething, 
the position seems to me to be full of danger to the insignificant 
minority who are viewed in the light of oppressors. 

Take, for instance, the case of the useful but hardly-used 
ricksha coolie. It is no uncommon sight in Singapore to see a 
ricksha occupied by two or even by three men who continually bawl 
out “ Piggee, piggee !” (go, go) while they belabour the unfor- 
tunate creature who runs at full speed dragging the load. The 
life of a ricksha coolie is reckoned to last about three years at such 
work—the average length of the overworked omnibus horse’s life 
here at home. The pace and the strain are killing. If the man 
can save anything out of his meagre hire, he seeks a change of 
employment as speedily as possible ; but the temptations offered 
by the opium and gambling dens are against his doing so. 
Humanitarians who busy themselves with alleviating the lot of the 
*bus and cab horse might take this matter to heart. In this, our 
land of liberty, we have a law against using the dog as a beast of 
burden, but none has been framed in favour of the human carriers 
in our Colonies. Both whip and stick are on occasions employed 
to stimulate or intimidate the coolie ; imagine what manner of 
reply such incentives would provoke from a London cabby ! When 
remonstrance is proffered to treating these men as if they were 
animals, the answer mace by those grown callous through custom 
is that they are animals, nothing more or less. And yet our 
missionaries are striving to inculcate amongst these same Chinese 
the doctrine of equality and socialism as taught under the name 
of Christianity. 

People will tell you that the law court exists as a place of 
appeal—true ! and we smile as we call to mind the story of a 
magistrate who fined a European for beating his Chinese servant, 
at the same time fining the boy for disobeying his master ; a two- 
handed method of justice calculated to discourage any further 
appeal from the poorer delinquent. 

Looking back to the commencement of the Indian Mutiny we 
may discern that it was mainly owing to the intolerance, the 
ignorance, and the brutality of Europeans that the first seeds of 
race-hatred were sown. Possibly the sowers belonged then as 
now more particularly to the lower class and unrefined portion of 
the European community. People of refinement and culture 
generally object to violence or cruelty in any form ; they consider 
it vulgar, and vulgarity in any form is with them anathema 
maranatha, But where race-hatred exists there is no respect of 
persons. Should the Yellow rise against the White in those little 
islands across the seas, let us at least be prepared to defend our 
own. Let us not say afterwards, We were not ready, we did not 
know. F. E. E. 


THE OVERWROUGHT SCHOOLBOY 
To the Editor of TUE OUTLOOK 


With the letter of your correspondent on the above subject I 
most heartily agree. My son was for many years at a public 
school—one that I consider second to none in tone and discipline 
and in sufficiency of good food given to the boys. Yet I always 
found that he came home at the end of the term with a thin face 
and a general look of weariness. It took a week of as full an 
allowance of sleep as he could take to bring back a rested look 
into his face. The hours at public schools are too late at night 
and too early in the morning. The younger boys especially suffer ; 
for, though they are sent to bed earlier, they are kept awake by 
a brilliantly lighted dormitory, and the fact that the older boys 
turn in much later and make sleep zmfossible. Add this to a day 
of perpetual work, bodily and mentally, and the result is far too 
much nervous strain. In my case an appeal to the headmaster 
brought the reply that it was universally acknowledged that it was 
bad for boys to be in bed in the mornings! But is not want of 
sleep twenty times as bad for a growing creature? 

A MOTHER. 
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NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


ONE of the most important discoveries of this moribund decade 
(as Mr. Escott might phrase it) is the fact that China is not a 
comic Utopia, a vision seen after a dose of opium by the inspired 
designers of the willow pattern on our tea-services, but a vast 
community at once chaotic and intensely conservative, passionately 
opposed to Christianity and European influence, and that the 
Chinaman is not the vulgar figure we have imagined him, whose 
very language is a joke, but a patriot full of smothered devils, with 
a penal code that blanches our face to contemplate and moral 
“values” alien from our own. Such is the China in which we 
have “commercial interests,” such is the Chinaman who sourly 
regards them. Of it there are, say, five million square miles ; of 
him, say, four hundred millions. Yet with a boldness which only 
“Our Lady of Trade” (elsewhere unkindly called Mammon) 
could inspire, the Western world is continually looking into China, 
not for the purpose of ameliorating the dolore atroctssimo of its 
condemned, but for working its mines and making highways of its 
rivers. Hence China and the Present Crisis (1), a work which 
addresses itself plainly to the business sentiment, is eminently 
timely, however much the times may seem to warrant a work infused 
with imagination and spiritual insight. Mr. Walton “ journeyed 
over 5,000 miles in the interior of China,” interviewed Li Hung 
Chang, the murdered German Ambassador, Sir Robert Hart, &c. 
As “it is ustal for Chinamen to be polite enough to profess to 
agree with whatever those who interview them say,” conversation 
in China is hardly to be relied on as a source of information. 
Truth must be a fish rather than an amphibian in China. Yet are 
the Chinese religious. A man “propelled himself on al! fours 
from Pekin to Tsi-nan, in the Province of Shantung, and back 
again, a distance of about 1,060 miles, to make a vow to a god that 
he would pay all he possessed if his father was cured of a certain 
disease called Tanza (paralysis).” 

We have the usual cheerful intelligence that British prestige 
is extinct in China, and the burrowings, not unaccompanied by 
growls, of the Bear in the Chinese honey-pot are pointed out with 
alarming lucidity. But I should like to know what has been the 
result of the concessions secured in 1899 by the China Develop- 
ment Company (U.S.A.) and the British Chinese Corporation, 
whereof I remember a Californian satirist, Mr. Morrison J. Swift, 
wrote some months before the Boxer crisis: ‘Good American 
people, when you permit your Government to make Imperialism a 
fact, this is what you are about... . First of all the Guillotine 
business. Chinese heads will fall off first, your own later.” Mr. 
Walton, be it added, was as far back as 1898 in favour of the 
compulsory retirement of the Empress Dowager and the restora- 
tion of the young Emperor, whom he believed to be on the side of 
Reform. His book contains some passages which show sensibility, 
as, for instance, that in which he describes “a sea of graves in 
the form of mounds of earth” literally stretching “for miles and 
miles ” in such wise as to prevent the extension of the town which 
it engirdles. But, as a rule, enticing paragraph headings, such as 
‘‘Temple of 500 Genii,” are not justified by the too often dry little 
notes which accompany them. The book is, however, indispensable 
to the political student, and has a useful map showing railway 
concessions, coalfields, &c. 

From China to Hampshire is a leap, but a canny one. Does 
not the shire include Gilbert White’s country and the Garden of 
England? Many will bless Messrs. Dent for a happy idea 
embodied in a series of guide-books to the English counties of 
which Hampshire (2) is the first. Mr. Dewar and his colleagues 
furnish a charming series of itineraries, and Mr. Symington the 
dearest thumbnail line drawings. Wet or fine, one longs to buckle 
one’s knapsack and be off as one looks at them. Add that plenty 
of useful maps are provided, and that the shape of the book is 
handy, and the reader may cry “Ideal!” Softly ; the cover is 
the worst possible—cloth painted red. When will publishers learn 
that pedestrians do not want to be mistaken for murderers, and 
that red comes off on a hot hand with fatal facility? Emulate the 
binding of Ball’s Guide, Messrs. Dent, and I will sing you a 
dithyramb (if you remind me). Here is one scrap from the book 
before we pass on to matters melodramatic. There was actually 
atime “when no butcher was allowed to killa bull until it had 
been ‘lawfully baited” In the year 1592. . . one William Smith 
was fined 6s. for killing bulls without baiting.” After all, it is not 
so very long since we ceased being Chinese. 

The passion for hunting things down lies at the root of science, 
sport and—the detective story. Personally I respect this passion ; 
it makes for method, symmetry, will-power. In novels it makes 
for shapeliness, even in intricacy. The masterpieces of the 
mystery-tale—“ The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” “The Woman 
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in White,” “The Leavenworth Case” (to name a few p 
cuously and not as equal stars) appeal to one’s artistic instinet ay 
fictions rigidly planned, clear of padding, uninvaded by superfi 
populations. After the “crowded canvases” by the Friths:o 
literature, how welcome they are! Far be it, then, from met) 
despise Mr. Guy Boothby and Mrs. A. K. Green, both of whon 
come forward with volumes full of interest to criminologists, en, 
titled respectively A Prince of Swindlers (3) and Agatha Wey 
(4). Mr. Boothby belongs to the great army of styleless ones who 
are easy to read, and he is understood to possess the moral fore 
required to keep a “level head” while “his books sell like hop 
cakes,” and Dr, Nikola’s cat terrifies the pedestrian from every 
hoarding. I have insisted on the “ moral force,” because it May 
be urged that “ A Prince of Swindlers” is an immoral story, It} 
indeed, wholly concerned with an adventurer who, thanks to ay 
influential introduction, imposed himself on London society in one 
of the Jubilee years and pillaged it with amazing success. It was 
he who said to the philanthropic Marquis of Laverstock prior tp 
kidnapping him in a coffin, “If you don’t obey me I shall blow 
your brains out, and it would be a thousand pities to spoil this 
nice Turkey carpet.” He it was who absconded with the Derby 
favourite in a furniture van. It was his way to arrange “a succes. 
sion of footsteps” after one of his felonious exploits, and then if he 
was called in, in his subsidiary character of private detective, he 
was able to afford the charity of aclue. His leisure finds him at 
Marlborough House or reading “The Stones of Venice.” To 
adapt Hans Breitmann, we may say of this rogue “ Jones and 
Herman drew a Spider, where is that Spider now?” The answer 
is “nowhere—simply nowhere.” The villain of “The Silver 
King” departs manacled, but Simon Carne sails off in security to 
enjoy life with an Eastern beauty who “ was lovelier than the pale 
hibiscus blossom.” And really the reader may think his serisation 
of relief is immoral. Why else does he wish “A Prince of 
Swindlers” to escape? Let him be reassured. It is as an artist 
in annexation, a sportsman, not as a thief, that the intellect of the 
reader is with him. It may be further urged that such a story 
presents no humanity whatever for which it is possible to care 
twopence, 

Mrs. Green, on the other hand, soars above mere puzzle- 
making. She attempts to pierce us with pathos, and undeniably 
her Agatha is a moving figure. “I missed the flower from my 
hair when I went back to my room last night. Did you take it, 
dear? If so, do not cherish it. I hate to think of anything 
withering on your breast.” Thus she writes to a lover from whom 
a cruel misunderstanding divided her, and here we have some 
thing finer than one is accustomed to look for in books of the 
“hot cake” persuasion. Dramatic, too, is the recoil on her life of 
an impious wish expressed in a moment of frenzy. It is a pity 
that Mrs. Green must needs accentuate her heroine’s nobility by 
one touch intended to be crowning (and, indeed, it is the essential 
crisis of the story, the very heart of its mystery) in which we are 
unable to believe. Pity it is, too, that the standard of plot achieved 
in “ The Leavenworth Case” should, in this instance, be lowered. 
Revelation by inductive reasoning is the highest form of the 
mystery-art. Poe pointed the way. The appeal to coincidence is 
the refuge of the inventor who is played out. W. H. 

(x) “China and the Present Crisis, with Notes on a Visit to Japan and Korea.” 
By Joseph Walton, M.P. London: Sampson Low. 6s. 

(2) “ Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight.” By George A. B. Dewar, John Vaughas, 
and others. Illustrated by J. A. Symington. London: Dent. 4s. 6. 


(3) “A Prince of Swindlers.” By Guy Boothby. Illustrated by Edward Read. 
London : Ward, Lock. ss. 


(4) “‘ Agatha Webb.” By Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). Illustrated 
by Adolf Thiede. London: Ward, Lock. 4s. 6d. 


REVIEWS 
CELTIC 


“ The Divine Adventure,” “ Iona,” “ By Sundown Shores” : Studies 


in Spiritual History. By Fiona Macleod. London : Chapman 
& Hall. 6s. 


Miss FIONA MACLEOD has come into her own. Of that 
apparent over-straining after strangeness, both in matter and 
form, which has sometimes characterised her work there is in this 
book no trace. It is strange, but with no eccentric strangeness; 
alien and remote from the minds of many, but beautifully wis¢, 
and even simple, to “those who know,” who have a hidden life 
substantial and true. Practically “The Divine Adventure” is @ 
book of devotion towards the mysteries and simplicities 

human life and of all life: the wonderland of the Gael, be it holy 
Iona or the world of dreams, is the book’s chosen ground and 
basis of appeal, but the essence of its purport is universal. In@ 
paper entitled “Celtic,” Miss Macleod speaks a necessary word 
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) test against the assumption that those who profess and call /igieux ; and for the title of her whole book, that of the book from 
— selves Celts, or who claim some portion of the Celtic spirit, which the line comes: Les Quatre Vents de PEsprit. For her 
rfl . exalt Celticism above other manifestations of the racial instinct writings have something of an elemental quality. She has not 
Pe working for truth and beauty among men. She hears and many thoughts, but rather a few great ever-present thoughts 
me + answers the voices of the Hebridean seas, she communes with the concerning the Matura Rerum: and to her it is all one whether 
“a silences of moorland and hill, she feels those Western winds _ she find their confirmation in the pages of applauded philosophers, 
sts, en. opled with winged forms of the most ancient past, she moves or from the lips of an aged 
Webs and has her spiritual being in the kingdom of the Northern fisher of the Hebrid isles 
€S Who Gael: yet she avows that this brings to her no joy, no Placed far amid the melancholy main. 
: insight, greater or truer, higher or ; , ; 
U force - gare a. pete, ir the spirit rele the And we further feel that while the sea and the wind have voices, 
. hot a dh bring. Ina word, she has finely and forcibly set forth it is to them, rather than to any word of man, that she will ture for 
al the priceless truth that imagination and its expansion, though the interpretation of man, for “ intimations of immortality. 
| en they cannot be cosmopolitan, must be universal ; that the beauty 
to he haunting and hovering over Hebrides and Cyclades is at heart AN EMPIRE-BUILDER 
in one the same, and speaks in diverse accents the same secrets and | 
It was oracles ard inspirations. “The Divine Adventure” is set beside ‘Sir Stamford Raffles.” By Hugh Egerton. London: Unwin. 55. 
rior to the Gaelic seas, and the telling of it carries to us the very esse of fast February Mr. H. F. Wilson was packed off by the Colonial 
1 blow ‘that setting, the very self of wind and wave and lonely hill, and of ~O¢F-6 tg Government House, Cape Town, there to act as legal 
thy Jeli ved amongst them ; but the achivers ofthe adventure gdviser to Sir A. Mier. Tt was a ood appointment; bat Mr 
a ’ ’ ° 
a Most writers, capable of conceiving so subtle, yet so persuasive a see, Chisnhianedity tm caneelons i poe hg ian 
n ifhe om, ee i. a bn iy ee “ Builders of Greater Britain” series, and was to have contributed 
iv undistinguis ; ’ . : 
ss greatly daring and greatly succeeding, places it in a region which pommel a oe duce deme deta cpt wr 
”" Te visibly and tangibly exists, which eyes to-day can see and feet to- Egerton, who has done it so well as to render the apologetics of 


day can tread. But though that region is what it is, it might 


es and 
have been any other, might have been the borders of sacred 


his preface nugatory. Mr. Boulger has anticipated Mr. Egerton 


answer 4 : : ae a . tn lee | with his complete Life of Raffles ; but Mr. Egerton’s brief volume 
Silver Ganges or of imperial Tiber ; for the essence of the thing is Quite holds its own in point of interest. It gives us the biography 
Irity to universal. we want. Sir Stamford Raffles is a name writ, and not in water, 


“ Jona,” the other long piece of writing, well declares itself to 
be a spiritual history of the haunted island, wherein it becomes 
“Jona the metropolis of dreams. . . . The Iona that, if we will it 
so, is a mirror of your heart and of mine.” It reminds us happily 
of Herrick’s wonderful “ White Island” : 


In this world (the /s/e of Dreames), 

While we sit by sorrowes streames, 

Tears and terrors are our theames 
Reciting : 


1€ pale 
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nce of 
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of the 
a story 
O care 


on the history of our Far Eastern Empire. He commenced 
Empire-maker (as others are said, in the old-fashioned phrase, to 
“commence author”) in 1805, being then twenty-four. In that 
year Penang, acquired from the Rajah of Quedah for the East 
India Company in 1786, was constituted a presidency, and Raffles, 
hitherto a clerk in the East India House, was appointed Assistant- 
Secretary to the first Governor, Mr. Philip Dundas, at £1,500 a 
year. It was his chance in life. His bed in Penang was not of 
roses—the Governor was illiberal, Stamford was overworked, and 
he suffered from jaundice and diseased liver. But the luck turned 
with the arrival of an Elliot of Teviotdale as Governor-General at 
Malacca. Leyden the poet, who had come to Penang “ on spec.,” 


puzzle- 
niably 
mm my 
ake it, 


but there is also 
that whiter Island, where 
Things are evermore sincere ; 


ything 
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of the 
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H. Iona so absolutely sincere in its love. Doubtless it is not wholly sea to die,” and never saw the land he loved again. But Raffles 
Korea.” intelligible to every reader, since not every reader can readily was made Lieutenant-Governor of Java. He was only thirty when 
apprehend the Celtic world of imageries and ideals portrayed by he found himself thus ruler of the “ other India.” 
aughap, one to whom that world is home ; but no one will have occasion The government of Java was heavy and pretty thankless work. 
1 Read. tocry out upon any affected archaism of tone, any laboured self- Raffles was sanguine, but the Dutch East India Company had 
identification with a bygone age. From the old men and women deboshed the financial outlook ; and the Dutch having used the 
ustrated whom she has known face to face, Miss Macleod passes without Malays as Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner says they have of used the 
effort or sense of difficult transition to the vanished gods and men __ Kaffirs, there were native reprisals when the old oppressor went 
of an uncalculated past, who yet have not vanished, since they are down, and the Sultan of Palembang murdered some inconvenient 
part of Iona and of her people, symbols of the ideals that she Dutch witnesses. Well might the Lieutenant-Governor compare 
tepresents. In these pages Iona is sacramental, the vehicle of _ the lot of his friend Mr. Ramsay with his own—the one “ quietly 
divine mysteries. gliding on the smooth and sunny stream of private life,” the other 
tudies “By Sundown Shores” is a collection of briefer pieces, which “tossed on boisterous billows.” He was broken by work and 
pman are as illustrations of the preceding: they treat of Celticcommuning worry and the climate when in 1814 the Directors recalled him, 
with Mother Earth, with the elements, and of its wild expression He was occasionally somewhat arbitrary in his correspondence 
| in primeval myth or living man. They exemplify those cha- with the Secretary of State, and, though his recall seems grossly 
ye racteristics and tendencies which the writer defines as unjust, he had too great a loathing of Dutch government to have 
"this __ Intimate natural vision ; a swift emotion that is some- ron = Se ee ch ps to moma 
ness ; times a spiritual ecstasy, but sometimes is also a mere Helena and was made a knight and created a favourable impres- 
wise, intoxication of the senses; a peculiar sensitiveness to the ~. Charlotte He uien bak came autem & imate 
n life beauty of what is remote and solitary ; a rapt pleasurein what “!0? °? Queen Charlotte. is ° _ 8 ‘s fhodec 
. j . : : returned to London with a “splendid equipage,” and, getting out 
is @ = en, and in the contemplation of what holds an of this, walked off to his aunt’s house, where he found her busy 
es of mevitable melancholy ; a visionary passion for beauty which at her houssheld work, who could hardly believe her boy was thus 
t holy Set Ge Cneneetal tinge, beyond the beauty of whee ie menetite elevated. But Java was only the curtain-raiser. In 1818 Sir 
i and and mortal. Stamford was back in Calcutta. His complaint that “the British 
= 4 Miss Macleod might have taken as a motto for her symbolic study have not one inch of ground to stand upon between the Cape of 


Candor here, and lustre there 
Delighting. 


Miss Macleod makes of Saint Columba’s island, rich with dust 
“dropt from the ruined sides of kings,” an holy place. She 
has woven into an anthology of ancient tales, tales and memories 
of her own, all that Iona is to her and has done for her, all the 
white dreams and desires that Iona can create, all the flowers of a 
spiritual ecstasy. And it is not the work of a rhapsodist, though 
it isthe work of an enthusiast; it is from plain, straightforward 
narration, duly simple, that she proceeds to the spiritualisation and 
exaltation of her theme. No phrasemonger, no artificer of the 
emblema vermiculatum, could have written this interpretation of 


of Iona a line from Victor Hugo: L’i/e semble prier comme un re- 
g 


as we say, was a great friend of Lord Minto, and had conceived 
an affection for Raffles. He approached the new Governor- 
General in Raffles’ interest, and from that hour things improved. 
In 1810 he was appointed Agent-General in the Malay States 
‘as an avant courier, and to prepare the way for the expedition,” 
for the conquest of Java was in men’s minds. On April 18, 1811, 
Lord Minto was at Penang preparing to swoop, and on June 18 
ninety sail set out for Batavia. There:were troops 9,000 strong, 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty commanding in chief; and Mr. Egerton’s 
chronicle is vigorous on Auchmuty thumping General Janssens 
at Weltevreeden, Cornelis, and Samarang, where the Dutch 
Commander-in-Chief capitulated. The day was clouded by the 
death of Leyden, that kind-hearted Lowland poet who “ went over- 

















Good Hope and China, nor a single friendly port at which they can 
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water, refresh, or obtain information,” gives the measure of his 
ideal. The inches that now lie between these extremities under 
the Union Jack we, broadly speaking, owe to Raffles. He went back 
to Penang, the favourite of Lord Hastings, with a kind of roving 
commission to “protect our commerce” in the Eastern islands. 
He was only permitted, in fact, to get a free passage of the 
Straits of Malacca, not to obtain territory, and if the Dutch should 
have anticipated him he was to clear out. What he did was to 
look round, choose the most valuable spot, and then annex it. 
This was our occupation of Singapore. It was the strategic point 
in the Malay Peninsula, commercially and otherwise, and the 
Settlement grew quickly. But His Majesty’s Government was 
annoyed, and an Empire-maker rather in disgrace. He delighted 
in the Settlement and wrote with rotund appreciation of the 
scenery around him, but troubles came ; two children died, there 
was a stupid resident, his wife, a wonderful companion to her 
tempest-driven mate, was broken by her losses, and in 1823, after 
having overcome all outstanding difficulties of administration and 
put a stop to the slave trade, Raffles came home. He was ship- 
wrecked e”-voute and lost all his invaluable papers, his wife’s jewels 
—in brief he lost all that Wemmick called portable property. Re- 
turning to Bencoolen, he was profoundly touched by the kindness 
of whites and natives, and set forth again forhome. He settled 
down in great ease and dignity—a house in Grosvenor Street, 
another, Highwood, at Hendon, where William Wilberforce and 
he were neighbours, as they are to-day in Westminster Abbey. 
And he enjoyed founding the Zoo : “a zoological collection in the 
metropolis, with a society for the introduction of living animals, 
having the same relation to Zoology as a science that the Horti- 
cultural Society has to Botany.” Would he might have died in 
peace ; but the East India Company made a final settlement of 
accounts so Hebraic in its meanness that the shock and loss 
involved hastened Raffles’ end. He died young—just forty-six ; 
but, as Mr. Egerton concludes, men live not by the length of their 
days, and Stamford Raffles was a great son of England. 


THE SALE OF A SOUL 


“ A Gift from the Grave.” By Edith Wharton. London: Murray. 
2s. 6d. 


THE literary life is full of pitfalls. It demands in its most earnest 
votaries the deeps of self-consciousness ; it imparts a hawk-like 
eagerness of facts; it is a shop where facts, extended and 
decorated, in every imaginable way, are bought and sold. Most 
writers are loth to write about this shop and its shopmen ; crude 
and glaring pictures of the relations between publishers and 
authors hardly count. The price the author pays for his raw 
material is vastly more interesting than the price paid by a pub- 
lisher to him for the “made-up” fabric. In her earlier work, “ The 
Greater Inclination,’ Miss Edith Wharton showed a more than 
common curiosity in what may be termed the life behind the 
literary life. The presentation of the woman who inserted asterisks 
in the text of the letters addressed to her by an eminent writer 
in order that it might be supposed he had uttered things too 
sweetly confidential for print was a little masterpiece. In the new 
and much-baptized story before us the letters were written by a 
woman of genius toa man whom she loved but who did not love 
her. We may suppose—for by a happy instinct of delicacy not a 
line of them is vouchsafed us—that they were letters imbued with 
a high and unwithholding tenderness, that they revealed a woman 
whose life had been empty for lack of love, that they humiliated 
the reader in the same way that an honest man is humiliated when 
by accident his gaze alights on the private letter of a friend as it 
lies carelessly on his mantelpiece or study table. 

The publication of love-letters by the loveless recipient of 
them would assuredly tax a psychologist to excuse ; but, when it 
comes to coining their ardent and generous phrases into drachmas 
with the object of setting him up in married state with another 
woman, the lifted eyebrows of ordinary gentlefolk seem a scarcely 
adequate reproof. 

But what, Miss Wharton asked herself, if the man who thus 
acted had fine perceptions, was capable of being scourged by his 
act without outside help, and what if his wife had a soul that 
shrank from injustice and a temperament capable of feeling the 
subtle wrongs of spirit endured by others? The answer to that 
question is “ The Touchstone,” a/ias “The Touch of a Vanished 
Hand,” a/zas (finally, as far as England is concerned) “ A Gift from 
the Grave.” It is a remarkable achievement in analysis, and in 
point of construction equally commendable. No machinery is 
called in to chastise the morally squinting husband (Glennard), in 
sua persona, except his own conscience and morbid faculty for 
seeing non-existent conspiracies against his peace. In the end he 
himself divulges the secret that he was the addressee of the 
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letters, and is fortunate in obtaining from his wife the sym 
that a moral patient received in “Erewhon,” and the say; 
thought that the dead genius was great enough to have given 
him even those things that he exploited so basely. The charm of 
the book is, as in the case of all fine literary work, the charm of 
noble matter, worthily served by cunning style. Let us quote 
some of the fine things that lie on every other page : 


He [Glennard] picked up the book and looked at the 
date of the letter she [his wife] had been reading. It was 
one of the last... he knew the few lines by heart. He 
dropped the book and leaned against the wall. Why had he 
included that one among the others? Or was it possible that 
now they would all seem like that... ? 


Again: 


His irony dropped, for something in her voice made him 
feel that he and she stood at last in that naked desert of 
apprehension where meaning skulks vainly behind speech, 


Take this, too, of funeral flowers : 


The florist unlocked a glass door and led him down a 
moist green aisle. The hot air was choked with the scent of 
white azaleas, white lilies, white lilacs ; all the flowers were 
white: they were like a prolongation, a mystic efflorescence, 
of the long rows of marble tombstones, and their perfume 
seemed to cover an odour of decay. . . . As he leaned in the 
doorway, waiting for the flowers, he had a penetrating sense 
of Margaret Aubyn’s nearness—not the imponderable presence 
of his inner vision, but a life that beat warm in his arms, 


And yet Margaret Aubyn alive had not been able to touch him 
to passion. She had “dressed badly,” as women say, and in 
absence she even seemed fairer than in actuality. It is by her 
absence that even we, the critics of her correspondent’s perfidy, 
seem to sympathise with her most acutely. Death alone seems to 
give delicacy and fragrance to the loves of the plain. The book 
has a fault of unreality here and there; it is hard to think of an 
American lawyer saying to his wife even in penitence of any gift, 
“Woe to him by whom it cometh.” We were sorry to read this 
utterance on the last page. Happy the writer, however, whose 
skill is as perfect as Edith Wharton’s. He might thrive with twice 
her faults. 


OTHER FICTION 


“The Yellow Danger.” By M. P. Shiel. London: Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. 


WE believe “topicality” to be a greatly overrated quality in 
literature. Of its virtue in journalism we say nothing; but in 
regard to fiction we think it is a very false reasoning that leads 
an author to anticipate a rush of readers for a so-called “ romance” 
on the Yellow Danger because there happens to be a state of 
war in China at this moment. The ordinary man likes some 
approach to probability even in “romances.” When he finds, as 
in the present book, notable men of the day introduced as living 
speaking personages, he is apt to imagine that the world intended 
to be represented is the world he sees before him. Mr. Shiel’s 
fantasies will speedily undeceive him. The “business” of the 
story is mere gratuitous, irresponsible grotesqueness. Mr. Wells 
with his Mars-imaginings has much to answer for. In this “ Yellow 
Danger” Mr. Shiel has outdone him on the stage of this old 
world without any planetary aid whatever. There is a Dr. Yen 
How, who thinks the white races can be made to exterminate each 
other as a preparation for the extension of the Yellow Race over 
Europe ; and there is John Hardy, a man of ideas, and a scientific 
genius—especially in the way of naval warfare—who upsets the 
little scheme. Things horrible and horrific abound in the book: 
plagues, naval combats, duels—everything, in fact, that would occur 
to an author who said to himself: Now is the time for a book on 
the “ Yellow Danger.” The present reviewer, having found great 
difficulty in continuing the perusal of the grotesque fantasies, tried 
them on a boy with a healthy digestion for the appalling, but he 
would have none of them. 


“The Autobiography of a Charwoman.” As chronicled by Annie 
Wakeman. London: John Macqueen. 6s. 


The author of this book had a fine idea, and has made so much 
of it as to cause us regret she did not make more. To get done 
with fault-finding at once, let us say that the charwoman who 
depones is made to talk Cockney, and the vast capabilities of that 
marvellous dialect are but poorly realised. Not seldom it becomes 
clear that the Cockney of the charwoman is but a lame translation 
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of the author’s English—the original medium, The next thing is 
the sentimentality of parts of the narrative. This fault is the 
more remarkable because the chief interest of the story lies in 
the really true and humorous appreciation of the paganism of 
London life on the charwoman’s level. Of course, the charwoman 
isno ordinary charwoman. She has the character and the indi- 
yiduality that made her story worth telling. Our complaint is that 
the author at times puts things in her mouth which are not her 
sayings, but the author’s. 

Admirable is the plain unrancorous way in which the char- 
woman as a young girl contemplates her fall from respectability 
and starts out on life with a false wedding ring and a determina- 
tion to do the best for herself and babe. Pages 46 and 47 in this 
respect are a blaze of humorous description ; but when on page 48 
we find, “And wen a little life is fightin’ its way under your ’eart,” 
that, we feel sure, is the author and not the charwoman who is 
speaking. On the other hand, it is most authentically the char- 
woman who speaks when she describes how she began to grow 
fond of the sailor—the imaginary father of her child—by much 
mentioning of him for appearance’ sake, then gave him a name— 
Tom Racketts—and resolved “to live a tiue and stiddy life for ’is 
sake, gainst his comin’ home, also for the keepin’ in with Mrs. 
Skilling ”"—the landlady. That is high humour. With occasional 
vexatious lapses, the author follows out this pagan vein, painting a 
woman of real morality and good resolve and act. We have read 
nothing truer to life for many a day than the charwoman’s un- 
effusive loyalty to three successive husbands, and her maternal 
interest in a very mixed family. Touchingly humorous, and ina 
very high sense informing, is the picture of a woman born into 
the world to work, who knew the bad from the good, did her best, 
never complained about fate or luck, and died with heart and hope 
unbroken. The author has not quite realised all this, because she 
has not chosen the best medium nor been true to her clearest 
perceptions, but it is there all the same. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SomE of the daily papers are “requested to state that Lady 
Randolph Churchill’s proper designation will be for the future 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West.” So that the title-page of the next 
volume of the Anglo-Saxon Revicw shou'd bear Lady Randolph’s 
new style. Meanwhile, we understand that, despite the success of 
“Robert Orange,” Mrs. Craigie has no desire to be known as 
“The Orange Girl.” 


Mr. John Murray sends us some preliminary particulars 
respecting the new review which is to be edited by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt. The publication will be called the Monthly Review, 
the price is to be half a crown, and the first number (dated 
October) will appear on September 19. “ The founders,” we are 
told, wish their venture to take its place among its competitors in 
a“modest and orderly manner.” The nature of its contents will 
be pretty much the same as in other reviews ; but we are promised 
large margins, stitched instead of wired binding, large type, and 
illustrations elucidatory of the text ; also an Editorial department 
“under the direct and effective control of the editor.” Mr. Murray 
hopes to produce a review which, while being no higher in price 
than “any of its learned and justly respected seniors,” will at 
least be more comely of appearance. The scheme promises well, 
and in view of the standing of its sponsors the appearance of 
No. 1 will be looked forward to with considerable interest. 








A member of the staff of a popular periodical has written to 
Mr. Andrew Lang asking for assistance in compiling a page of 
facts on collaboration. Mr. Lang deals with this enterprising 
person in the current number of Lomgman’s, and points out that 
if the facts on collaboration are of any interest, he himself could 
do the compiling without assistance. Of course, the principal fact 
about literary collaboration is that it usually ends in a pretty 
quarrel, Were this not so, collaboration might have something to 
recommend it. We heard recently of two novelists who agreed at 
their club to write a great story together. A. would produce 
Chapter 1, B. Chapter 2, A. Chapter 3, B. Chapter 4, and so on, 
In a little time B. wrote to A. inquiring when Chapter 1 would be 
teady, as he, B., desired to be getting along with Chapter 2. A. 
wrote to explain that he had been thinking it over, and had come 
to the conclusion that B. ought to write Chapter 1. B. obliged, 
and forwarded Chapter 1 for A.’s perusal. A. perused, and wrote 
to B. explaining that he was afraid Chapter 1 really would not do, 
and that he had consequently set about writing the chapter him- 
self. B. replied that he did not think A. was treating him fairly, 
and that in the circumstances it wou'd be as well for A. to write 
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the whole thing himself. For his part, A. replied that it was 
joint idea, and that if B. did not care to go on with it the story had 
better be hung up. And hung up it was. Theseare facts. There 
is nothing extraordinary about them, but they may perhaps assist 
Mr. Lang’s correspondent. 


Omar has from time to time been put to strange uses. Indeed, 
the writing of verse in the manner of the Rubaiyat is becoming 
quite fashionable. Only the other week Mr. Mallock gave usa 
version of Lucretius in that form. Since then there has appeared 
a book of satirical Omarian quatrains entitled “ The Soliloquy of 
a Shadow-Shape on a Holiday from Hades,” and in the August 
number of Scriiner we find the unkindest cut of all in the shape 
of “Granny’s Omar.” “Granny” is not without a good deal of 
common sense, even though some of her lines are a trifle bathotic. 
The following are among the best : 


Come now! cheer up an’ have a cup o’ tea ! 

Things ain’t so hard’s you make ’em out to be. 
Be happy while you can ; time ain’t so long 

But what it soon must end fer you an’ me. 


Some wants the earth. Yes; and there do be some 
That’s everlastin’ wantin’ Kingdom Come— 

You hang to what you’ve got, an’ leave the rest 
To them as ain’t contented here at hum. 


You nee’n’ter think the worl’s a-goin’ ter know 
About it, when you quit this earth below ; 

There’s several others died sence Time began, 
An’ likely others will keep doin’ so. 


What would FitzGerald have said to it all ? 


A new Byron letter has been discovered in the Peel Collection. 
Here is the text thereof : 
“ April 3, 1815. 

“ Dear Sir,—With this note I send you back your friend’s 
letter, and though I do not agree with his canons of criticism, 
they are not the worse for that. I am grieved to hear that 
your work has hitherto been worse than unprofitable to you— 
I had hoped that it had been, as I am sure it ought to be, a 
source of very considerable profit. What is it that people 
read—for we are told there never was so much reading as 
there is now? But it is a grievous thing and a shame that 
after so brilliant a treasure has been recovered out of darkness, 
it should not immediately attract eager and general attention. 

“ Most sincerely yours, 
“ BYRON.” 


The letter is at present in the possession of Mr. W. Spencer, 
bookseller, of Oxford Street, who values it at twelve guineas. 
C. K. S. publishes it in facsimile in this week’s Sphere, and 
explains that the name of the person to whom it was addressed is 
not known. Byron experts will please begin to put two and two 
together at once. The issue is simplicity itself. What authors of 
Byron’s time wrote works which were “worse than unprofitable,” 
and which of them “recovered a brilliant treasure out of dark- 
ness”? 


We understand that the Dante Society of London has addressed 
a letter of sympathy and condolence to the widowed Queen of 
Italy. The letter is from the pen of Mr. Alfred Austin. 


The Book-Lover of Melbourne has unearthed a new parodist 
in the person of a certain Professor Tucker. The Professor takes 
for his theme the familiar “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” and pro- 
duces the appended results : 


TENNYSON 


“Tis mine to sing as best I may 
A trifling thing of little cost, 
Which ere the morrow may be lost, 
Or e’en may live its little day. 


A song of Ceres’ humble grain, 

As much as might the pocket fill 

Of one who labouring, labouring still 
Garners the produce of the plain. 


And there-withal, no more to roam 
In sable plumage through the trees, 
Twice twelve of captured mavises 

Are pent beneath the paste-wrought dome. 








—— ree 
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They feel the oven’s scorching might, 
Endure the ordeal to the end ; 
Yet when the blade the dome doth rend, 
Burst they in warblings to the light. 


Say, ye who serve a royal lord, 
Who know his rich and dainty fare, 
When saw ye dish more choice and rare 
Brought ever to a royal board? ” 


SWINBURNE 


“ Awaken, thou Lesbian lyre, with the surge and the storm of thy 
strings ! 

Awaken the passionate pealing of voice that its riotous rapture 
forth-flings ! 

Nay, what poor paltriest soul of some six sorry obols shall prate ? 

Nay, who shall peddle and price out the muse with the pence of 
man’s greed and man’s hate? 


Sing we the song of the boon of the bounteous goddess of grain, 

Of the pockets that burgeon and pouches aburst with the whitening 
wealth of the plain. 

Weep we the twenty and four, how, entombed in their Cerean 
tomb, 

They are scorched with the scorchings of fire, those sad mavises, 
sable of plume. 


But sing we the rapture, when lo, from the cleft that man cleaveth 
therethrough 

Out-chanteth the chorus in jubilant joy the wild warblings of wood- 
land anew. 

O speak, then, thou Lesbian lyre, and, ye Muses melodious, sing : 

Did daintier dish ever gladden the gaze or emburden the board of 
a king?” 


One wonders whether Professor Tucker happens to be the author 
of that ravishing parody of Tennyson’s “ Brook” wherein “ Cent- 
per-Cent” is made to say : 


“] steal the lawns and grassy plots, 
I grab the hazel covers, 
I mortgage the forget-me-nots, 
That grow for happy lovers.” 


A correspondent writes to complain that the list of books 
suitable for holiday reading given in this column last week did 
not please him, because it contained nothing but works of fiction. 
‘For seaside reading,” he says, “fiction is too exciting. On a 
holiday one wants something restful, something almost over which 
one may doze.” And he adds that for the sake of himself and 
persons of his way of thinking, we might perhaps “oblige with 
another list.” Our correspondent is evidently no little of a wag. 
To publish a list of recent books over which one might “almost 
doze” were easy —— and dangerous. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘“* ADVENT of Empire,” by Aforrison J. Swift. The Pegasus of Mr. 
Swift is very roughly shod. He loathes the powers that be in his own 
country, and is antitheistic to boot. Here is a verse for Mammon- 
worshippers ; 
** Before we fight,” said the capitalist, 
‘¢ Everything fair must be, 
I'll tie your ankles and bind your fist, 
And then you will equal me.” 


No wonder the labourer feels handicapped. His advocate is a tremendous 
orator, hardly a poet. (The Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles. Pp. 143.) 

** The Queen, the Shamrock and St. Patrick. An Address,” by John 
Stephen Flynn, Rector of St. Mewan, Cornwall, isan amiable and instruc- 
tive account of St. Patrick and his emblem, lit by humour and bursting 
with loyalty. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 54.) 


Fiction 


‘“*The Dean’s Apron,” by C. 7. Wills and Godfrey Burchett, illus- 
trated by Frances Ewan. The Dean married a woman who might have 
been his daughter—a circumstance which suggests Ibsenish complications. 
There are complications; but the end is sunshine, and self-conscious 
Decembers united to lovely Mays may breathe again. <A pleasant story. 
(Ward, Lock. Pp. 288.) 

‘* The Web of Life,” by Robert Herrick, begins with a surgical opera- 
tien on an inebriate—a powerful piece of realism. Mr. Herrick has 
gained considerable reputation in America with ‘* The Gospel of Freedom,” 
and is clearly a thoughtful and imaginative writer. (Macmillan. Pp. 
356. 6s.) 
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** The Laughing Man,” by Victor Hugo, translated by Bellina Phi; 
A workmanlike version of ‘* L’Homme qui Rit,” issued uniformly with 
other novels of the inspired exile. The curious and dreadful intereg 
attaching to the victim of the Camprachios loses little or Nothing jy 
English. (Dent. 2 vols. Pp. 303 and 245.) 


Biography 


* Life of Sir James Nicholas Douglass, F.R.$.,” by Zhomas Williams, 
is a biography of the former Engineer-in-Chief to the Trinity House, why 
was born in 1826 and died in 1898. Sir James’ distinguished services as, 
lighthouse builder are well known. The glamour of his romantic occupa. 
tion surrounds his ** Life,” which is a readable compilation. (Longmans 
Pp. 195. 35. 6d.) 


School Books 


**Canada: a Descriptive Text-book,” by Z. 2. Peacock, with ay 
Introducticn by the Very Rev. G. M. Grant, is primarily intended fo 
use in schools in ‘‘the Dominion.” A capital little book, with useful by 
badly executed illustrations. In the chapter on Quebec mention might 
have been made of the peculiar law on the subject of Roman Catholie 
marriages in action there ; but the book contains much brightly conveyed 
information which will be new to most readers. (Warwick Brothers, 
Toronto. Pp. 104.) 

‘A Short History of the British Empire for the Use of Junior 
Forms,” by G. Z. Green, is a freely illustrated text-book, in which cop. 
siderable attention is paid to industrial history and to literature. It iss 
arranged that a chapterj{can be ‘‘ dealt with in each lesson, and sufficien 
time be left for revision at the end of each term.” (Dent. Pp. 253.) 

‘** A Simplified French Conversational Manual,” by Zow/se Litfa, is 
courageous attempt to teach pronunciation as well as general conversation, 
The /aison is indicated by a horizontal mark of parenthesis, a neat idea 
(Nutt. Pp. 160. 15s. 6d.) 

‘* Landscape Painting in Water Colour,” by 7. Alacwhirter, R.A, 
with an introduction by Zdwin Bale, R.J. This handbook will be 
found to differ in its method from most of its predecessors. In it the 
attempt is made to take the learner into the studio of a painter of great 
experience, and to let him see and hear how the artist arrives at his 
results.” There are twenty-three examples in colour by Mr. Macwhirter, 
and plain directions for copying them. (Cassell. Pp. 64.) 


New Editions 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall issue the third and revised edition of 
**China in Decay,” by Alexis Arausse. It includes a record of the 
recent events in China down to the reported fall of the Legations.” Three 
editions in less than two years is a fact that speaks for itself. (55.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued, in his Story of the Nations, the second 
edition of ‘*China,” by Professor Robert K. Douglas. An additional 
chapter brings this scholarly history up to June 23, 1900. (5s5.) 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their Library of English Classics 
** The Travels of Sir John Mandeville.” Afr. A. W. Pollard, the editor, 
is to be congratulated on the circumstances which placed at his disposal 
the text of Mr. Warner’s Roxburgh Club edition of Mandeville. The 
volume is supplemented by three narratives illustrating ‘*The Travels” 
from Hakluyt’s ** Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries.” (35. 6d.) 

Mr. Elliot Stock has decreased the price of ‘Sutton in Holderness,” 
by Zhomas Blashiil, and an antiquarian volume at once erudite and 
curious is thus placed within the reach of the larger public. Many 
Yorkshiremen will doubtless rejoice thereat. (6s.) 

The Robinson Printing Company send a copy of the second issue of 
the ‘* Trinidad Reviewer,” compiled by 7. Fits-Evan Eversley. Many 
improvements have been made in this handbook, which is dedicated to 
Sir Hubert Jerningham, Governor of Trinidad. A useful and com 
pendious work ; the ‘* cyclopsedic record of public officers ” is an excellent 
idea. (35.) 

Messrs. Darlington & Co. send out the third and revised edition of 
‘*London and Environs,” by Emily Constance Cook and E. 7. Cok 
This very useful volume has since its last appearance been enriched with 
descriptions of the Tate Gallery, the Blackwall Tunnel, &c. (55.) 

Messrs. Greening issue the third edition, revised and enlarged, of 
‘* London : a Guide for the Visitor, Sportsman, and Naturalist,” by /. 
Cundall. A useful book, but there is too much of this sort of thing. 
‘¢ Philatelists should pay a visit to Mr. W. LH. Peckitt, of 440 Strand,” 
&e, No doubt, but why not Mr. Lincoln, why not Mr. Palmer? (6¢.) 

Messrs. Metzler have issued a musical setting by H. Crouch Batchelor, 
a clever inventor of ‘‘taking” tunes, of a patriotic song entitled ‘ The 
Colours of the Flag,” by the Rev. Frederick George Scott, of Quebec. (45) 

From Messrs. Newnes we also receive Part IX. of ‘ Celebrities of the 
Army,” with excellent coloured photographs of Generals Kelly-Kenny, 
Babington, Carrington, and Lockhart. 6d. net.) 


—, 





HANDSOMELY BOUND BOOKS form most effective 
presents, and are always appreciated. 
The largest and most tasteful stock in London is held by 
JOHN & ED. BUMPUS, Lrp., 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(almost opposite top of Bond Street). 

A Special Department for Scarce Books, including fine Illustrated Editions of 
Popular Books, gets of Standard Authors, First Editions of esteemed Books, 
Some specimens of the Kelmscott Press and many other desirable possessions. 

Libraries purchased, and valued for Probate, &c. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF AMOS 


from a slow and heavy boy Amos Smith had grown into a slow 
andheavyman. His life had been singularly free from disquietude, 
or indeed mental effort of any sort, One step scaled, the next 
had always shown plain before him, and he had proceeded stolidly 
to surmount it. Thus he had plodded his way from scaring birds 
and leading plough-horses to the full dignity of carter, beyond 
which ambition had nothing to offer him. Four-and-twenty years 
blessedly free from solicitude as to what to do next, and now but 
one more step before he settled into the rut along which the males 
of his family had jolted for generations. 

The idea of marriage had been with him from the first, and 
had presented no terrors to his imagination. The Smiths married 
easily but firmly, whereby their matrimonial experiences were of 
the happiest. It was therefore a cruel blow to Amos that the one 

t anxiety of his life should have arisen in the very quarter 
wherein he had anticipated an equable and chastened triumph. 

As soon as he was made carter the matrons of the village told 
each other that Amos Smith would be looking out for a wife—an 
unmarried carter would have been a disgrace to the girls of the 
whole country-side—while the maids who viewed their chances 
favourably took to meeting him during his leisure hours, all 
according to recognised rules and without a suspicion of over- 
reaching one another. Herein was no cause for the wagging of 
tongues ; that began when, to all appearances, Amos himself 
broke the rules, and instead of disposing of all the candidates save 
one, committed the unprecedented sin of retaining two, with whom 
he was seen to walk—-singly—time and again. Here was food 
for gossip with a vengeance ! 

To do Amos justice the thing came upon him before he 
realised its possible harassing entanglements. The girls appealed 
to different sides of him. Ada Lées, with her trim figure, bright 
chatter, and roguish eyes, brought him visions of unshackled 
festivity whose aftermath was a certain shamefaced uneasiness. 
Sach a conversationalist was she that often and often, in listening 
to her, he let his pipe go out, and forgot to light it again—a 
wondrous portent with Amos. But with Ruth Galt, on the other 
hand, conversation was a superfluity. He was quite content to 
walk at her side for hours, interchanging the barest monosyllables ; 
in her society was restfulness and peace ; it was sufficient for him 
that she was there. One result of these long spells of silence was 
that he consumed twice as much tobacco as usual, and this was 
remarkable, too, for the pipe was seldom out of his mouth at any 
time. 

Of course by all the laws of courtship he should have made up 
his mind at once, and prevented this ambiguous and deplorable 
state of affairs, Village honour had its standards, and he knew 
them ; but for the first time in his career he was brought face to 
face with a problem whose solution was not obvious, and for which 
no previous experience had fitted him. He thought about it 
until the blackest shag ceased to soothe, and a dull anger possessed 
him at finding himself as far from a settlement as ever. By every 
tie of honour he must act. The girls themselves were getting 
impatient, Ada with open demands for a decision, and Ruth with 
gentle words whose meaning he could not affect to ignore. 

In his distraction an inspiration seized him. He would consult 
Dave Bairstow, the Corporal, whose resourcefulness in these 
affairs had been reputed to be prodigious before he—before the 
war, As he trudged into Nance Bairstow’s cottage he found Dave 
nthe middle of one of the war stories with which he was wont to 
tegale the neighbours, Amos took up a modest position on the 
outskirts of the audience. 

“Tis true,” Dave was saying. “There's plenty o’ black 
wmmen in South Africa, but here was two niggers quarrellin’ 
over this one. It looked’s if they’d fight for her, an’ for t’ life o 
me I don’t know what stopped it, but somethin’ must ha’ done. 
Well, I came upon all three o’ them a week later. One nigger ’d 

n wounded somehow, an’ that settled the bizness, for t? woman 
wate’ look at t’ other, an’ t’ other seemed to see his chanst was 
gone, 

A merry whistling and a brisk step announced Silas Thatcher, 

€ active little postman. 

“Et ‘ll be drizzlin’,” said one of the women, “et allus drizzles 
when Silas ez a-whistlin’.” 

But Silas’ delinquency was forgotten when it was seen that he 
was armed with the latest paper, a greater prize just then in the 
village than even a letter. The little man pushed through the 
circle, and handed the treasure to Dave. It was the Corporal’s 
Merogative, as being the man most likely to understand events, to 
tetail the news to the others, his accompanying comments forming 
20 inconsiderable share of the feast. 

Amos listened to it to-night without comprehending a word. 
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An inexorable question kept pounding away dully in his brain : 
Which should it be, excitement and no tobacco, or repose and his 
beloved shag? 

Suddenly he found himself hanging intently upon Dave’s 
reading : “I have also much pleasure in recommending Privates 
Galt and Ridley for conspicuous gallantry. The former is 
wounded, but not severely.” 

“That ’ll be Pete,” said the wheelwright, as Dave paused. 

“Tes gude news for Rachel Galt an’ Ruth,” added a woman. 

Amos staggered out. The thing was providential, Messianic. 
To be sure, the parallel would have been more complete if Ruth 
herself had been wounded, but failing that, her brother was the 
next best person. How thankful he was he had heard Dave’s 
story about the niggers ! 

That very night he told Ruth what had occurred, proposed to 
her, and was accepted. 

Two days afterwards, as he was returning from work with the 
old contented look on his face now that his mind was freed from 
the incubus which had so long weighed upon it, he saw her coming 
to meet him. She was very pale, and spoke beiore he could open 
his mouth. 

“Oh! Amos,” she cried, “’tesn’t Pete who was recommended 
for bravery —tes another Galt. An’ he’s not even wounded !” 

Amos was annoyed. He felt that Fate had scurvily tricked 
him out of his liberty of choice. There rose before him the picture 
of Ada’s pretty face, her laughing voice, and alluring eyes ; and for 
a moment the picture was very attractive. The feeling soon 
passed, however, for facing him stood the girl with whom Nature 
had so harmoniously attuned him; and even if Pete was not 
wounded, that merely left matters as they were, and by no means 
helped him to a decision. Not for worlds would he plunge again 
into the vortex of conflicting emotions from which he had just 
escaped. If he could not marry easily, he would at least marry 
firmly, as became a Smith. 

“Tes unfortnit,” he said slowly; “but Ah’ve brewed my ain 
yal, an’ maun jist soop it oop.” 

A slow man was Amos, but a sure. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH TO 
PRETORIA 


Jobannesburg 


GENERAL FRENCH enjoys the popular and merited verdict of 
having done well in this campaign; his successful march on 
Kimberley is universally praised, and yet there are opinions voiced 
that his subsequent moves towards Wepener, &c., lacked dash and 
were ineffective. I remained with General French during the 
entire march from Kroonstad to Pretoria, which afforded me every 
opportunity of forming some estimate of the efficiency, working, 
and utility of this arm of the force; and I maintain that if regard 
be had to the long marches, the constant patrol duty and recon- 
naissances, the considerable distances which the cavalry had to 
cover with remount material condemned as unfit to stand long wear, 
with an average of twenty stone on their back and the frequency 
of reduced ration supplies as essential to mobility, while the artful 
mobile Boer on his acclimatised pony pursues his foxy tactics, and 
as then happened was on the alert to be off, there appears, on the 
face of it, much to be said in defence of incidental failures which, 
theoretically considered, should have been successes. 

As regards General French’s march from Kroonstad to Johan- 
nesburg, even Boers who opposed him at Klipriversberg informed 
me that his rapid flank movement by way of Parys across the Vaal 
came to all as a complete surprise, and that Generals Lemmer’s 
and Grobelaar’s commandos, which were in pursuit, only caught 
him up the day before we reached the Klipriversberg, and solely 
by means of a night march were able to head us off and join hands 
with Louis Botha. 

The distance covered by the cavalry between Kroonstad and 
Johannesburg exceeded 200 miles, as against 120 miles along the 
direct road, an average of twenty miles a day. Marching time 
was between 6.30 A.M. (sunrise 7 A.M.) and 4 P.M. We generally 
started at 7 A.M., although on one occasion at Rodewal we left at 
3 A.M. for Essenbosch, and after breaking our march at midday 
continued till we struck water and a homestead, some time before 
sunset. We bivouacked throughout, and were frequently exposed 
to very frosty nights, which, however, the troops appeared to take 
in good cheer. The health of the troops while on the march was 


excellent, dysentery, enteric, and rheumatism only appearing in 
exceptional instances. 

The force we started with from Kroonstad was two brigades 
of cavalry—Nos. 1 and 3—under Generals Porter and Dickson, 
numbering 1,700, and General Hutton’s Mounted Infantry, about 
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2,500 strong, bringing up the total strength of General French’s 
column to about 4,300, with three batteries of artillery and six 
pom-poms. As the force was numerically not a strong one, great 
caution was necessary in the judicious distribution of its compo- 
nent parts. 

I was a day late in starting from Kroonstad, but was fortunate 
in picking up the field telegraph, which | followed thirty miles to 
wire end when I came up with them. Our next objective was the 
Vaal River Drift at Parys, which, according to the Intelligence, 
was fordable, but which we found in such a bad state of repair 
that only one brigade of cavalry could cross, and the General was 
obliged to make a wide décour to effect a crossing higher up the 
river at Viljoen’s Drift. This move brought us into very difficult 
country. The north bank is flanked by a range similar in appear- 
ance to the Tugela heights, except for their depth. These slope 
down to the river edge, with a narrow road between, which General 
French considered too dangerous for the transport to move along. 
So he ordered the cavalry and part of the mounted infantry across 
the drift, who occupied and held commanding positions on the 
north bank, while the transport remained on the south side, and 
left next morning with a strong escort of mounted infantry for a 
drift higher up, known as Lindequez, where the crossing was 
successfully effected. We were all across the Vaal River on 
May 25, and were, I understand, even ahead of the time mentioned 
in headquarters’ orders. 

Had the Boers considered it likely that we should have forced 
our passage in this rocky country, they certainly wou!d have 
opposed it. 

We had long marches on the following two days, and were 
engaged on the 2nd by Lemmer’s and Grobelaars commandos, 
who had taken up a position on our flanks. General French 
quickly realised that their resistance was feeble, and pushed ahead 
towards the pass between the Gatsrand and Klipriversberg, which 
he considered the key to the position, and which he occupied 
before nightfall. 

The next morning, Monday, May 28, we looked from the 
Katberg across to the Klipriversberg and down into the valley 
below. A broad, tempting roai leads across to the base of the 
Klipriversberg beyond to Johannesburg. The Boers, who were 
now in force at the Klipriversberg, expected us along that road, 
but General French was not to be drawn. Sending out the 
Mounted Infantry to take a low series of ridges ahead of us and 
keep the enemy engaged there, he sent the Cavalry away to the 
left with a view to making a turning movement which was to 
bring him on the high level of Witwatersrand, away from the 
Klipriversberg. He had not proceeded far when he remarked that 
the circling movement was not as wide as he should prefer to make 
it, being restricted by the number of his force. He was correct in 
his assumption, as the short turning movement brought us under 
a heavy long-range cross shell fire from a rise to the north and 
the Klip River beyond. 

General French and staff were in the thick of it ; he gave his 
orders calmly and collectedly, as though nothing was occurring 
around him, which had a most steadying effect on the troops. He 
meant to take no unnecessary risks and ordered the gradual 
retirement of the force, which was carried out without loss of life. 

The day following the same manceuvre was to be repeated, 
this time with Ian Hamilton’s force in support, which allowed for 
a wider circle. At midday his big force, with the Gordons and 
Cornwalls, the City Imperial Volunteers leading, came up. They 
had already done a long day’s march and looked drawn, and yet 
it was only the beginning of the day for them, as soon after they 
had to engage the enemy while French worked round towards 
Dornkop. 

Florida had to be reached that night, and the heroic manner 
in which the Gordons charged a position which cleared the way 
will become historic in the annals of their deeds. 

General French drove the enemy out of their Dornkop posi- 
tion, and followed them up, carefully avoiding the range of the 
Johannesburg fort. The curving fringe of the Witwatersrand 
range descended to the plain which extends across to Pretoria. 
Nine miles north of Johannesburg we halted. As the orders were 
to leave Johannesburg on our right and advance north the im- 
pression prevailed that we should without delay be on the move 
again towards Pretoria this time, or, what appeared more likely, 
towards the east of it. For two days, however, no forward move- 
ment was made, during which Lord Roberts made his memorable 
entry into Johannesburg. 

Monday, June 3, General French’s force marched for some 
distance along the Pretoria main road and then branched off to the 
left. His orders were to cross the Krokodile River at the junction 
with the Yukeskey, keep a direction twenty-five miles north-west of 

Pretoria beyond the Magaliesberg range, and then bend in 
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towards Pretoria along the Pietersburg railway. This move tog 
four days. The distance covered was seventy-five miles againg 
thirty-two miles along the main road. 

The route we had to take must have been one full of any; 
for General French, as no sooner had we crossed the Krokodik 
River when the character of the country changed.  Leay; 
undulating plains behind us we suddenly found ourselves jn, 
succession of parallel ridges comprising the Witwate 
Range. The road leads along the slopes of rocky hills away jp 
another defile through which the column had to pass and beyong 
to yet another pass. Gradually the mountains were closing jg 
around us, and no signs were visible yet of the pass which leads 
down into the plain and which General French hoped to reag 
before nightfall. In his impatience to push along he quickeng 
his pace unawares, and found himself in touch with his out 
who had only just come up and had no time to search the country, 

We were suddenly stopped by a tremendous fusillade which 
appeared to come from a hill commanding the defile we were jn 
The outposts were driven in and blocked the road ahead, whik 
the cavalry came up from behind and wedged in the General ang 
his Staff. 

It was a critical moment. Under a hail of bullets Gener 
French gave his orders to clear the narrow way as far as possibe 
for the guns to come up, while he directed some of the Carbinees 
and Canadians to dismount and open fire. Soon we were engaged 
in replying to the enemy’s fire, which gradually slackened with the 
fall of night. What happened is that we came on a Boer convoy 
which their rearguard defended and managed to get out of danger 
of being captured. 

The road was open beyond, and descending into the Krokodik 
Valley, fringed by the famous orange groves laden with fruit, w 
gradually advanced towards the Magaliesberg and without further 
incident reached the outskirts of Pretoria. 

I have described certain incidents only of our march, and thes 
mainly to demonstrate the mobility of the cavalry force under 
General French, having regard to the time and mileage coverd 
the success which attended the dashing advance on Johannesburg, 
in contrast to the foresight and caution exercised, which saved w 
on several occasions from possible disaster. 

Difficulties there were many with which, as described, the 
cavalry were beset, and these the General met without hesitation 
or flurry. Having his men well in hand the whole machiney 
worked without a hitch. His extraordinary sense of locality and 
his even-tempered mind on all occasions struck me particular. 
Combining dash and caution, he inspires confidence among his 
men. He cares for them and their wants, and they admire ani 
1ke him. General French deserves well of the nation for th 
services he has so far rendered in this war. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


THERE is no phase of social life so absolutely distinctive, » 
peculiar to our own country and no other, as English county 
house life. True enough the habit amongst people of meansd 
surrounding themselves by their friends at the end of a tir 
season in some large capital has extended te the Continent int 
great degree, and most particularly in Austria and France ; butiti 
not quite the same thing—the Continental house party is looked 
upon more in the light of a freak of fashion than a necessary pat 
of existence. Why this should be is hard to understand, unles 
the reason is to be found in the fact that, though in some othe 
languages there is an equivalent for the word “home,” in 
tongue is it possible to spell that other one “ comfort ” so correct 
as in our own English. 

The first days are strange ; one misses London, the noise, tit 
bustle and worry, even when it has at the last worn itself down 
a couple of weeks rushing through the shops, when social duties 
consist of a few straggling dinner or theatre parties, and ont! 
mind is merely one chaotic tangle of autumn fashions and 
evils of unreliable dressmakers. Or perhaps a month at some 
Continental seaside place or one of the German spas has so f# 
unsettled us that the first return to quietude brings one to a sta 
bordering on desperation. There is a sadness in the air of th 
country, a feeling of stillness, of approaching decay that induct 
reflection, tiredness, and a wild desire to get back into the summ 
sunshine out of this autumnal melancholy. The memory of # 
recently past days full of life, the sea, the blue skies, the mem 
people of a land more light of heart than our own, where life see® 
to pass in less serious fashion, and where, surely, autumn 
never so still and sad! Those around us, too, seem 
and listless; a feeling of mutual lack of interest keeps eve 
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one from taking the initiative. Even the merriest of the party 
feels that perhaps to be his usual self might for once strike a 
false note. It would be untimely to break in upon this pensive, 
suspended feeling that seems to pervade the atmosphere. With 
a sigh he chokes down some merry quip, and hopes for the 
break that must surely come. And come it does, though there are 
some heavy days to be got through at the beginning. That first 
awakening in the early morning, when after the sense of strange- 
ness is past and one has arrived at a slight acquaintance with the 
curious old-world wall paper, we close our eyes with a shiver in 
order to shut out a glimpse of lowering grey sky. A slight gust of 
wind blows a trailing branch of creeper across the window pane, 
and we notice that the tender green has turned to a sickly yellow, the 
very leaves hang in a heavy lifeless way, at the mercy of every breath 
of wind. Our thoughts fly back with a leap of almost passionate 
regret to one little week ago, spent, it may be, in fair France, and 
with them crowds in the memory of radiant summer days gone for 
ever, The transience of everything steals over our spirit like a 
cloak of sadness, and in so convincing a way that somehow we 
feel it to be the result of more than a passing mood. Autumn was, 
perhaps, given us as a time for reflection, of retrospection, a time, 
perhaps, of preparation for that final autumn to precede the winter 
to which we must all come. Perhaps were we not saddened 
occasionally by such thoughts, by this overpowering sense of death 
in autumn, we might grow quite forgetful, or life at the last would 
seem too dear to leave. 

But having thought so much and so sadly at early morn, life 
and to-day must still be faced. Melancholy reflection gives place 
tobad temper at the barbarous hour of the English breakfast. 
With another regret thrown towards France, we go down-stairs at 
half-past nine, full of the resolution to be miserable and to starve 
until a rational hour. Only those who have taken that mythical 
mate “the Spleen” to wife can ever know how difficult a matter it 
is to divorce her, unaided by the weather or one’s fellow-creatures. 
This morning there is a feeling in the air only possible to describe 
by the word “dank,” and every one’s spirits would seem to match 
theatmosphere. Here an elderly gentleman, who, one feels sure, 
enjoys the best of appetites as a rule, refuses the tender proposals 
ofan attentive butler with even-tempered but hopeless decision, 
burying his venerable head in the Zzmes with a slight show of 
additional determination after each attack. There a young man 
stands by a window, tilting back and forth on a pair of morning 
slippers, so significant in their extreme daintiness that involuntarily 
one glances up at the cut of his collar. But no, he is a layman, and 
one suffering from the combined effects of an over-cold bath and a 
fit of ill-temper. As his eyes wander over a wide expanse of lonely 
moorland facing the window he hums three bars of what, alas ! is 
apopular song. Combined with the silence, the old gentleman’s 
staccato refusals to be fed, and an utter lack of appetite on one’s 
own part, those three bars become unbearable. Wild thoughts of 
ending one’s days in a home for the insane cross a distracted 
mind, and are only diverted by timely interference on the part of 
some one who is seated in a huge arm-chair in front of the fire. 

“ My dear boy, do stop that abominable noise, or at least find 
some other air |——” 

“Why are a man’s sisters always so unlike every one else’s?’ 
queries the young man pensively, without moving, ‘‘I’m sure no 
one else minds.” 

“Not in the least,” comes in chorus, and the venerable gentle- 
man from over the top of the Zimes calls out, 

“Oh go on—we like it.” After this silence, until presently he 
of the embroidered slippers asks not insignificantly, 

“Has anyone seen a paper this morning?” A stormy rattle 
from the Z7imes, but finally the bait proves too irresistible, and in 
another moment comes a whirlwind in which the Government, the 
Admiralty, and the judges of Dreyfus come off rather worse than 
a At the eleventh hour appears our hostess with a sunny 
ace, 

“Left you to yourselves, because I knew you'd like it,” she 
laughs. A murmur of remonstrance. ‘When people all know 
tach other they hate to be herded up. I’ve been out already and 
saw two of the men. I hear you’re going to have lots to do, you 
People,” to the male portion of those present. “I suppose you'll 
80 with the guns, Sophie ?” 

“Td like to,” from the depths of the arm-chair, “but when 
Harold starts the day with three bars of one tune I know he’s not 
to be trusted with a gun ; besides, he’ll put me off my shot. I'll 
stay at home and we'll abuse the men.” 

And that is what generally happens, for women seem to find it 
almost impossible to be happy in each other’s company, in the same 
Wayasmen. ‘Their confidences generally take the form of vanity 
oruncharitableness. In a week spent in one house there are so 
Many hours when they find themselves thrown on their own 
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resources. They wander about like lost sheep for a good hour 


after breakfast, and then gossip until it is time to go out with the 
lunch. 


In all the twenty-four there is not perhaps a happier hour than 


that of tea. 


In these early autumn days at five o’clock the light 


has just faded sufficiently to make one appreciate that fascinating 
va et vient of a log fire on an open hearth. To the women, most 
of whom have tramped through many a field in thick boots, it is a 
blessed relief to come home to a tea-gown and a pair of easy 


slippers. 


Besides, everyone is pleasantly tired. Much is not ex- 


pected of one on the subject of anything serious, and this induces 
a delicious sense of freedom or irresponsibility that fits the hour. 
Men for the time being postpone the sporting reminiscences of 


the day toa more suitable hour and surroundings. 


The women 


through a general feeling of ease and well-being silently agree to 
forget their little feuds and become entirely charming in conse- 


quence. 
supreme. 


In sharp contrast to the early morning, happiness reigns 
One goes over the days which number one’s promised 


visit, but to realise that the sadness of our first morning will only 
be equalled by that caused by parting when the time comes. 


JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





“ WHO steals my purse steals trash ” 


Is very true, 


For in it there’s no cash, 


This fact I rue. 


It certainly would be no gain to you 


To steal my purse. 


My good name you may filch away 


With pleasure ; 


I don’t pretend to say 
That iv’s a treasure. 
I frankly own that I shan’t miss 


Or mind it: 


The difficulty is just this— 


To find it. 


What makes the matter seem a trifle worse is 
You never find good names with empty purses. 


Conrad Weguelin, in ‘‘ The Idler.” 
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THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some cf them may still be 
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“ Pleasant Enjoyment and Diversion.” 









NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
ELLEN TERRY, 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 






“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 
* memories,’ and there is a p!easant variety ia the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.”—Daily Graphic. 


‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to p>rtrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regeat of Soain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman., 


“* They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bvistol Mercury. 


“ Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 


**A really delightful hook. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism —of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."—Weekly Dispatch. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


** The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—St. ¥ames's Budget. 








PLEASANT ODES. 











By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 
Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr. BALFOUR. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. 


Lord ROBERTS. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Mr. TIM HEALY, 

Mr. KRUGER. 

Dr. LEYDS, &e, 


Reprinted from ‘“‘ The Outlook.” 


ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 

OBSERVER,.—‘‘ Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 


ACADEMY.—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL’ 








Hducational 


_— 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German_governesses be 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDO 
GUILDFORD. : 
The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS ar 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools, 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN. 


TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those Boing to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession,—Addes 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex 





OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship ; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £60a 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN wa 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxor, 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900, 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 


Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price as, Pos 
free, 1s. 4d. 





J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 








T° SCHOOLMASTERS.—With Connection. With or Without 
Capital. A Co-operative Scheme. 

An established and growing SCHOOL in one of the Home Counties, with large 
estate and admirable building facilities (fees Loo to £100), good teaching staff and firs. 
class equipment (Senior and Junior Houses), desires to meet with suitable gentleman of 
good teaching ability (graduate), with connection of not less than ro boys, with or with. 
out capital, with view to co operative scheme for House Mastership and staff appoint- 
ment (possibly eventual Headmastership). Exceptional references given and required.- 
Address, private communication first instance, WarDEN, care of F, Romer, Esq, 
Solicitor, 4 Copthall Chambers, London, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Informatio 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &, 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 3 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 15. ; additional wecks, 12. 
each, 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Mr. T. R. MARR, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











The Minor Worries of Life. 











Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a “single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 


TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can bt 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 


LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 


The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table # 
beyond words.” 


Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 


Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S,: ‘Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 


Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : ‘ Simply invaluable.” 


Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “ Very pleased with the File 
and shall be happy to recommend.” 


Call and inspect the Ceres System at 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.¢ 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free 
*.° PRACTICAL PRESENTS, 
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MATABELE GOLD REEFS AND 
ESTATES COMPANY, Ltd. 


Tus second ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday last at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. Henry Partridge presiding. The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, observed that the revenue received during the ten months covered by it, in- 
duding a very satisfactory balance of the rent account of the company’s stands and 
Jand, less expeases, left a balance of profit amounting to £1,369, after paying expenses 
jn London and South Africa, debenture interest, and all expenses connected with the 
reconstruction of the company. Of the capital of £502,000, the company had at the 
end of 1899 issued £375,058, leaving 124,942 shares in reserve. Of the total of £209,000 
of debentures issued, £116,400 were outstanding, the balance of £83,400 having been 
exchanged for 23,403 shares, providing the company with £60,192 as the nucleus of a 
reserve fund. Since the closing of the accounts a further £65,400 had been converted 
into shares, with the result that the reserve fund now amounted to £110,000 odd. The 
total liabilities to creditors amounted to 453,791, which was covered by the amount due 
todebtors and cash, £127,475, which left about £75,000 of available cash, exclusive of 
investments, taken in the reconstruction at £358,712, while their market value was nearly 
double that amount, even during the severe depression which existed at the end of the 
year. In consequence of the absence of skilled labour and difficulty of supervision, during 
the latter part of the year, the directors only spent 47,543 on development account, and 
the whole of the Company's 1,048 claims and 295,538 acres of land stood at the moderate 
figure of £89,513. In addition to the mining claims already mentioned, the Company 
held a half-interest in 110 claims in the Mafungabusi district, which would be developed 
when the Northern railway was so far completed, and a half-interest in a plumbago 
areain the same neighbourhood. During the last few weeks large numbers of loot 
cattle had been so'd in the Orange River State and the Transvaal, and these numbers 
had been materially increased by sales by Boers, principally Free Staters, who probably 
thought that their fortunes were safer in their pockets than on their farms. The 
managing director, Major Heany, had already purchased a large number of picked 


breeding cows for the Company and others of the group, for which a total outlsy of | 


£20,000 had been sanctioned from London. After protracted negotiations the directors 
were pleased to hezr a few days ago that satisfactory titles on all the Company's lands 
had been obtained. As regarded their subsidiary companies, in which they were 
the largest shareholders, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the country, owing to the 
Boer war and the want of white skilled labour, work at the Geelong Mine had been 
continued, but under very great difficulties. Up to the end of the year 33,340 tons of 
quartz were milled, yielding 17,155 oz. of gold, and representing, at 72s. 10}d. per oz., 
£62,508. The West Nicholson mines had been crushing with a ten-stamp battery since 
January 1 last, and had returned an average of about rodwt. of gold over the plates at 
aworking cost of about 25s, a ton, which would probably be reduced by about one-half 
when the mine was fully equipped. A further 50 stamps were ready for shipment, and 
another large increase would probably be made as soon as the Gwanda railway was open 
tothe mine. At the Eagle-Vulture the ten-stamp battery was completed in March, but, 
owing to the detention of some of the boilers at Port Elizabeth when the railway was 
dosed, crushing had not yet been started. The mine down to the fourth level, now 
being driven on, was opening up exceedingly well, and the assays were satisfactory. In 
conclusion, he said that, given a sufficient quantity of native labour, the comp'etion of 
the Gwanda railway, and an ample coal supply from Tuli, he thought that they might 
confidently expect a very busy and prosperous future for the Company and others 
similarly engaged in developing the resources of Rhodesia, which, in spite of extra- 
ordinary difficulties, were now being slowly but surely proved. Lord Wenlock seconded 
the motion, which was carried em. con. 

The Chairman having invited questions, 

Mr. Robertson asked if there were any truth in the statement as to the probability of 
importing Chinese labour into Rhodesia. It would certainly be interesting to hear 
what Mr, Wilson Fox had to say on the labour question. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Fox to tell the meeting what was being done in the 
matter, 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox said he had great pleasure in repeating what he had said on the 
previous day at the meeting of the Mashonaland Agency. He quite agreed with Mr, 
Partridge that this question of native labour was absolutely the most serious question 
with which Rhodesia would have to deal in the next few years. He thought they 
might all take it that the future of Rhodesia, as a mining country, was absolutely 
assured ; all they wanted now was peace and labour. As regards the labour question, it 
had been engaging the serious attention of the Chartered Company for some time past. 
Mr. Rhodes went out empowered by the board to make the fullest inquiry on the spot, 
and to make his recommendations as to what should be done. He recently cabled to 
the board that, in his view, the future requirements of the mines would be such that it 
was probable that Asiatic labo ur would be required. Of course it would be a 
question what form of Asiatic labour would have to be imported. Acting 
on this view, an ordinance had been prepared which would be sent from London 
to the administration in Rhodesia, either by this mail or the next. That ordinance 
would probably be submitted to the High Commissioner, who would be asked to pro- 
mulgate it by proclamation immediately. If this were done, there were firms who had 
been accustomed to import coolies from China and elsewhere to such colonies as Jamaica 
and British Guiana who would be in a position to supply a large number of natives, 
Probably sufficient for the requirements of the mines, within two or three months of the 
law being passed. Of course, such an ordinance would have to receive the approval 
of the Imperial authorities, but he had no doubt that when the necessities of the 
“se were explained to them the necessary legislation would be passed, There 
was a further question to which Mr. Partridge had referred, and that was as 
© making the most of the indigenous labour of South Africa, It was perfectly 
tue that the native of South Africa was disinclined to work. We were all 
disinclined to work, and it was not surprising that the native of that country should 
Prefer idleness to work ; he had to be taught to work, and, with that object, a native 
Ordinance was now being framed, which had been under consideration for a long time, 
embodying the principle of the Glen-Grey Act, which Mr. Rhodes was instrumental in 
Putting into force in Cape Colony. The principle of that Act was this: A native could 
‘ape the taxation to which he would otherwise be subject, if he could produce in each 
Yar a certificate showing that he had done a certain number of months’ work. No 
Principle could be fairer ; and when that ordinance came into force, and a sufficient tax 
™“’s imposed upon natives who did not work, he thought the present supply of native 

it would be considerably increased. That, he thought, was all he could tell the 
Meeting on the subject ; but they would doubtless like to know that the directors of the 
—“artered Company and the administration in Rhodesia were doing their utmost to 
mprove the labour conditions of Rhodesia, and that the subject was engaging their most 
nous consideration, 

Mr. Robertson proposed, and Mr. Wiseman seconded, a vote of thanks to the chair- 


man ‘and directors for their able management of the Company in London ; and the 
Meeting terminated, ; 








SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


“ What with........Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities."—Daity Matt, May gth, 1900. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 








'erez cuancery Lave. OAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s own contro? 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s. 

PROPRIETORS ! 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 
Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. t 


6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and SECRETARY, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 








GENUINE 


TOBACCO. ? 
cast [MURRAY'S 
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MIXTURE. 2&2 


TOBACCO. 

For Thirty Years the Irish National SMOKERS 
Smoking Mixture. SHOULD 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could be wished for."—Sritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,’—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 


1s. each, ILLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beaconé. 


Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 


The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. 
Bournemout! The Severn Valley. 
eonards. 


Ou i and the New Forest. 
Brighton, Easthourne, Hastings, and St. L 
A ith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mara. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 
, “The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —LiverZ oi Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. ~ 
By E. C. Coox and E, T. Coor, M.A, 
ft@. Tue Horets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. ; 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Cov, Lid. 
i The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 











ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith’s ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock’s “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's ‘‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
** Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ “ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841}; 
Moore's ‘Alps in 1864"; Stevenson's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights” 1882, 2 vols. 1st 
edition.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 


10/6 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


{93 CHEAPSIDE, E.c. Fase Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Buhanes St., 
MANCHESTER: Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Ooera, PARIS. | 























PARIS EXHIBITION 


| The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
| in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
| bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
_ Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 
and to receive advertisements 














HUMBER CYCLES 





- 


&T POPULAR PRICES. 





These superb and _ still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 
Iree Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 


2ls. extra. 








Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Linirep, 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





AUTOTYPE COMPA 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


THE COMPANY'S CURRENT PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 
THE FOLLOWING: 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A Ney 


Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned | 
Collection. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chie! 
Worxs of the British and Foreign Schools. | 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 


important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many ng| 
hitherto published. 


SR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A, 

ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these 

MA, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the Ney 
Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawing 
of the British Museum. 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE. 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE- FINE .ART CATALOGUE. ° Ney 
Fdition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Phot 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ name, 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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THE EDISON- -BELL 








A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellow. 


THE HEAD OFFICES S 


EDISON-BELI CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 


~ 


39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., Londom _.. 
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